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On the afternoon of Wednesday the (8) AnD WHEREAS under the several authori- be established as a Province, and that before 
‘second day of May, 1000, Mr. Haultain, tes 50 Kiven the Narilament of Canada has any-such Province fs established opportunity 


oreated politi in these Territories should be givon to the le of the Territori 
in pureuanee of notice a duly given, rose proated politics analogy ey ta those whioh oxist in through nie nocredited re iresentatives otcon- 
in hia place in the lative ‘assembly y the several Provinces of the Dominion sidering and discussing such terms and oon- 
of the North-West Territories to move _ AND WHEnxas by the Confederation com- ditions. oot 
the following resolution : : pact the Provinces which formed the Dominion 


Path fitteenth day of July, furnished In speaking to the motion Mr. Haul- 
(t) Wrertas by The British North Amertos with the means ot carrying on fool ool govern. tain snid: fr. 8 ker, in the speech 


Spea 

Act 1967 it waa (amongst other things) enacted from the Throne with which this session. - 
hould be lawful for th . d 

mith tie lta of Her icity Mot Hangar inlet" PAn Sete an ne tek MRE AE Was opened the following pasenge, oc 


ble Privy Council, on Address f from the Hounes i hem t our I will not read the whole of it, ' 
of the Pan Parliament of of Canada, to samit Rupert's ne ental to = political lostitecoen wane but only that part which bears more 


th-Weatera tory. Or hare been givon to them and which aafd duties particularly on the resolution now in 
ither of them, into the Union on such and Par Canada has 
and conditions n oooh « onge ta should be in the . obligations the Pa lias umient of areentitiea Your hands. It is as follows: 


ts 
expressed and as the Queen should to such Federal assistance for theirmaintenance 
think fit to approve subject to the provisions of ag will bear due proportion and analogy to that ine Beaten forme to be able to inform you 


government 
ven to other portions of the lon for Paes ene now in session a aerate nereane . 
careers diay tie ae Aer smintvmmnitins Belee re eeeee ETS 
‘ouses ent 0 a Her ( Np WHEREAS re} representations for the 0 n rks de- 
WWrostern Terri ta unite fa ‘a Land and have been made in Marlene wave re the Govern- y the flood: A. wt Brite of aS ery sub- 


iheNonh ththeDominion ment of Canada witha view too ptainingsustavd fiatial thorease to the revenue my govern: 
of Canada equitable financial assistance towarde providin: mient can only look upon it as affording a tem- 


for th the d_effecti Aministrati and partial amelioration of :o! erwise 
animes ccs ae CRESS erncnainehe Geadeitrn arkensa ara 
D “ 2 
prety. Ket ibe the suthority Of The Rupee on ee mnie increasing pop solution of Territorial fascial nnd advuiniatra. 
faa Ereing tnt pany Nayar hithelueds, wean daly Inenatact See Mnouiene ay eg. ns 
ing in ne 7 
ne ta, Bry: ce berties, fran- bite to when annual te ths eect so.6«0: LN. accordance with the promise practi- 
au ties whatecever made by the Parliament of Canada never bear. cally made to the House by | the govern. . 
scores ot to the faid com: Gbliget ons ietpoeod tr she ohn Taemect and ment in that portion of the the ho the - 
ir otters | re patent there develo entat the a es onscreatod: resolution which I now haye t honour 
(@) AnD WiEnnas " the said Address I€ was teelts to move, seconded by Mr 
re nted to Hor Majest: a reason for the aaa Np WHEnsas it is desirablo that a basis laced on the order paper. Ross, ion 
nsion of the Doininton Or Canade westward, should be established npon whioh the ot . been attempt to occupy very much time 
thet the welfare of the population of these the Territories to suitable financial recoguition it li rks 
rorvitociss id be materially enhanced by te settled and et on any preliminary remarks but will 
the formation therein of political institutions mae THERETO “F Fomeet p thaf an simply say that, in.a matter dealing 
bearing analogy, as far as circumstances will  numbie Address to His Exoelleney th the Governor so many different points, a matter 
Sothea ettorae ReSomince’ "Sena iptioiaeey Sa ueenragioe Tuning nny dere question, 
6) AND Wargras the Hotes of the Pariia- quiry to be made into the position af the Terrt- ai ving the consi to ont of so many 
went of Canada by their mid Address expressed tories. nancial and otherwive. and to cauro ferent topics, each one almost worthy 
to Her M their willingness to asvunmie the = gnch action to be taken as will provide for their a speech in itself, any remarks which 
duties a ctllgattons of government and legis» present and immediate wi tare and good f fae to make today must necessarily 
lation as Ferritories ; vernment, as well as the duc fulfimentof pe very long; so-that in anticipation 
AND WHEREaS in pursuance and oxercive th dut ee and obligations of wovernment, and Lwil k Mi dul f th 
of tha powers ¥, tad in the Queen by the afore assumed. wi h respect to Terri- I ask the in uulgence o the House 
sald Acta, Hor Majosty, and with ith the advice earn by th ey Panlicmont of madase ’ in that respect. ' att am going to 
Moet H iv THER RESOL ot nm iteelf par 
and declared that, rable and iter the fifteenth wheat, Peo rit Non Awerloa act orginal. ” I am not ‘oin to deny 
Western ‘erntary ‘sland and the North- it was (amongst other things) euncted that the deducti di 
estern a territory be admitted into and Parijament of Cansda from time to time my uctions or Indulge in apy 
@ Dominion ‘of and esta’ new Pravinces Tn any. Territories very long arguments, but am going 
granted porrer and author tothe Parliament forming for the time being part of the Dominion er to try to introduce to the House 
to legislate for the future welfare of Canada but not included in any Province the most important subject we have 
and good government of thess cae Territories: thereof, and may, at the time of - establish: © Te. s 
M Axo Warneas by The British North ment. inake provision for the cotistitution and: ever bad to deal. with and to promote , 
America Act 1271 the Parliament of Cana administration of . . . such Frovines, His discussion, at guly here but in the 
further given power from time to time to to make Excellency. be siso prared to order to cou For that purpose I propose 
provision tor the nb peace, 0 be made and accounts tal on ith ¢ view to tbe to - ta various documents, state 
begs amg rabat se {neny Provinge: which ¢be Terrttorion or any pert there! ebalt : Papers Acts of Parliamente, Orders in 
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at 


Council—Imperial, Federal, and other- 
wise—speeches, letters—and, in fact, 
to the whole of what I might call 
the bibliography of the subject; so 
that while what 1 say may not add 
very largely to the arguinonts on 
the controversial side of the question 
I do hope the references given, the 
citations made, the sources of informa- 
tion indicated will bo of help in the 
future discussion of this question and 
will point out to members of this House, 
and to other people in the country who 
take an interest in it, where they will 
be able tosobtain information upon 
this important subject. 

The recitals are largely historical. 


- They are taken almost exclusively, even 


to the very words, from the public 
documents which I have referred to. 


They give in oa few concise paragraphs - 
story of the Territories since . 
8 


the h 


their acquisition by Canada. The 


y 
deal to a certain oxtent with the his- | 


tory of the Dominion, and my remarks, 
taken in conjunction with the resolu- 
tion, will also touch on Imperial colo- 
nial policy, more particularly the colo- 
nial policy with respect to public lands. 
The questions dealt with in this rego- 
lution are not such as can be settled in 
a day; nor possibly within less than 
a year or two; nor are they subjects 
which, under the practical difficulties 
which prevail, can be settled by anyone 
else within the immediate near future ; 
but they are questions which, by their 
importance, before they are settled 
require a very full ‘discussion, and it 
is for the urpose of bringing these 
sub ects into the realm of discussion 
tha 
down. 

I need not at this s 
particular argument with regard to 
whether the time is an opportune one 
for the introduction of a resolution of 
this sort, but will try to develop my 
views on that point in the course of 
my speech. So IJ will simply begin at 
the beginning and take up the resolu- 
tion itself, clause by clause. For the 


e make any 


purpose of reference I have numbered 
“ead. 


clause consecutively so that hon. 
gentlemen may find it convenient in 
ollowing me to also number the copies 
of the resolution which are before 
them. The resolution deals with two 
phases of our business. In the first 
lace it deals with the present and the 
immediate future. e@ are above all 
thin, eh no always claim to be—a 


ica! e have to deal with 
The ractical btisiness of the country as 
we find it. ‘e have the duty imposed 


upon us not only of theorising with re- 
gard to the fattre but of doing with re- 
gard to the present, and so the first 
part of the resolutida deals with the 
Present and with the immediate future. 
hile we are talking abuut the future, 
while we are making propositions as 
to what we shall be at some future date, 
we must alwaye recoll 
tical duty of this : 
time is to deal with the business of the 
country as it comes up from day to day. 
As (and I believe everyone will 
with me) any possible settlement o 
larger question is necessarily postpo! 
for two years at least, we must consider 
what we are 
time, so that the necessity for some 
comment by thia House on the present 
tion and on the immediate future 
is still as pee wit in one sense, and 


e@ 
the 
ned 


in kee with the purposes for 
which ‘this Honse has been elected, and 
with the business with which this House 


this resolution has been brought” 


oing to do in the mean-. 


has to do, than the second part of the, 


resolution, which to a certain extent 
dips into the future. The recitals are 
lnatorical. They are practically, up to 
the first seven or olght at least, a P ain 
statement of actual facte taken 

the public documents, and fn going 
over these I shall try to do so as bristly 
as possible. The firat recital states 
that under the provisions of . 


The British North Amorica Act 1807 It was, 
(amongat other things) onacted that it should bo 
lawful for the Queen, by and with the advice of 
Hor Majesty's Moat Honourable Privy Council 
on nddroas from the Houses of Parilament of 
Canada, to admit Rupert's Land and the North. 
Western Territory, or vithér of them, into the 
Union on euch terins and conditions io each 
case asshould be in the addresses exprosacd and 
as the Queen should think fit to approvo subject 
to the provisions of the said Act. 


All through this' recital there is a cer- 
tain consistent idea running—eubject 
td the provisions ‘‘of this Act”—The 
British North America Act—and I wish 
to impress upon the House at this stage 
that one of the most important things 
in this resolution is the continuous 
chain of reference to The British North 
America Act and to the analogy. which 
exists between our condition and that 
of the Provinces; to the responsibil}- 


. ties; to the undertakings which have- 


been assumed by the Dominion Parlia- 
ment respecting this country; all of 
which point most imperativély to the 
duty of the Dominion Government and, 
Parliament respecting this country. 
With regard to this first recital, tt 
was founded on the resolutions of the 
Quebec Conference; that is to say, 
on the resolutions which were 
by the Fathers of Confederation, 
upon which was founded The British 
orth America Act under which the 
Dominion of Canada was brought into 
existence. I will call the attention of 
the House at the very outset to the 
words of the Quebec Resolutions—a 
very important document which I think 
it will be well for every hon. gentleman’ 
to look into when considering this sub- 
ject. In the second resolution passed 
at Quebec these words occur: 
Provision being made for the admission into the 
Union, on_ equitable terms, of Newfoundland, 
the North-Western Territory, British Columbia 
and Vancouver. 
‘*On equitable terms!” In the sixty- 
ninth resolution is given the reason, to 
a certain extent, for acquiring the 
North-Western Territory, more parti- 
cularly for opening up communication 
with it. The sixty-ninth resolution of 
the Quebec Conference reads: 


The communication with the North:Westorn - 


Territory, and th 


improyetuonts uired for 
the devalopment of trade Ga 


of the Great West 


ed ht the cartiest. 
of the finances 


T would here point to the significant 
wording of this resolution which con- 
tains the reason piven at that time for 
the acquisition of this country ; that it 
was not for the benefit of this country, 
neither, was it for the benefit of the 


people living in this country, but, as 
stated, : 


rosecut- 
ble period that The state 
permit. 


The communication with the North-Westefa 
Territory, and the improvement required for 
the development of the trade of the Great Wost 


with the seaboard, are by 
ence as subjects ef the hest importance to 


the Federated Provinces. boa 
That is, to the Provinces o: ally 
forming the Confederation. 

leave this recital bere. It simply points 
out the reseon which ¢: the 


6 . 


rom . 


of the Dominion of Canada. 


_joint address of ‘the two 


“been an 
' yights within -a very large portion 


minds of the framers of Confederation /. 
why it was desirable that the North- 
Weatern Territory should be acquired 
and that communication should be 
opened up with it. : 

The second recital seta forth the fact | 
that following up the authority con- 
ferred by The British North America 


Act 1867 the two Houses of the Parlia- * ~ 


ment of Canada requested the Queen 

to exercise the power which was vested 

in her wnder the Act. The recital 
Is: . 


By an uddron trom the Houses of the Parlin, 
mont of Canada Hor Ma, yaa pray 
notte Rupert's Land and“the North-Western 
Territory with tho Dominion of Canada, 


This address was in December, 
1867, in tho first Parliament after Con- 
federation was completed, and it is im- 
portant as showing the reasons for 
which the Parliament of Canada asked 
that Rupert's Land and the North- 
Weatern Territory should be taken into 
the Union. I will not read the whole 
of the address, but portions of it only, 
and those chiefly as a matter of refer- 
ence. The address is to the Queen from 
the Senate and the House of Commons 
says: 


That it vould promote the proqperity of tho 
Canadjan teonle, and condace to the od vantage 
of the whole cmpire, if the Dominion of Canada, 
constituted under the provistors of The British 
Nowth America Act. 1867, were extended weast- 

ward to the shores of the Pacific ocean. . 
That tho colonisation of the fertile lands of 
the Saskatchewan, the Asainiboino, and the Red 
River districts; the development of the mineral 
ds in tho region of the North- 


tter- 
ed population of British subjects of Ke n 
origin, already inhabiting these remote ‘nod un- 
organised territori on 
hanced by the formation therein of political 
institutions bearing analogy, as far as ctrcum- 
stances will admit, to those which exist in the 
several Provinces of this Dominion. 


Those were the reasons given by the 
ouses of the 
arliament of Canada for the acquisi- 


_ tion of the North-Western Territory. 


The: House will see that these reasope 
for the acquisition were not that it 
would be for thé benefit of this part of 
the country, but that it would be for 
‘the prosperity of the Canadian peo- 
“ple ;” and only incidentally in a sense 
are the people of this country men- 
tioned: ‘That the people of a sparse 
“and widely scattered population of 
‘* British subjects of European origin 
“. . . would be materially enhanced,” 
and 50 on. 

Under the third recital it is stated 
that: 


Her Majesty, under the authority of The Ru- 
rts Land Act 1868, accepted a gurrend from 


er 
he Governor and Com: { Adventurers of 
Brgleeg isin Une, Hotere Bay eal, ae 
ie 

franchises. powers aud 6. Bonde ” 
whatsoever they may be for the pur- 
pore of carrying out the arrangement 

tween the Imperial and tha Cana- 
dian: authorities ; that is, for the pur- 
pose of handing over Rupert's Land 
and the North-Western Territory to 
the ‘Dominion of Canada. The Hud- 
son's Ba pany’s title was always 
a matter of d sion. Jt has alwa 


whether 
Bison's day cleapany posse any 
the country which they claimed. Twill 


‘ 


° 


LQ ‘ . . ‘ . , 


riot go lint’ this subject; aa it would in- 
volye av argument and severa! 
citations fron: ania: number of books 
and documents, but if'any hon. mem- 


ber of this House. wishes to look into it, 


‘for himself he will find a great deal in 
@ report made by Sir George Cartier 
and. the Hon. Willan MoDougall, the 
delegates for Canada at the time the 
negotiations for the surrender of the 
Hudson's Ba Company's tights were 
under discussion in England. Inciden- 
tally the Hudson’s Bay title Is very 
fully discussed in connection with the 
litigation which was involved in the 
celebrated Ontario Boundaries case. 
On this action—that {s to say, tho 
action taken-under The Rupert's Land 
Act of 1868, and tho subsequent ac- 
quirement of the country—the Do- 
minion of Canada today claims the ab- 
solute title to the lands of this country. 
The amount which was paid—not as 
@ purchase price, but to quietly settle 
the uestionable claim of the Hudson's 
‘Com Was no sin n 
respect of any portion Pt the orth. 
Weat Territories which we can ever 
‘ have a large amount of interest in, but 
of an enormous area of country which 
people, in this part of the world at least, 
will never have anything to do with. i 
might point out to the Honge on the 


map here that a great deal of the. Hud- , 


son's: M Company's claim, and the 
title which was surrendered under 
a x) Act, and conse- 


The R 
- quently the land which was affected by 
@-money paid to the ‘Hudson's Ba 
Company, not only took in the provi- 
sional districts which:we more particu- 
larly have to deal with, but aleo Mani- 
toba, 5 parts of Athabasca and Mackenzie 
and the islands to the north, the whole 
of Keewatin; a large porti 
Province of Ontario, as well as the 
very large district of Ungava and a 
very large Portion of what is now the 
Province of Quebec. So that when the 
uestion comes up as a practical ques- 
tion, as to what right in the lands of 
this country was obtained by the wey: 
ment of the sum of $300,000 to the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company for the surrender 
of their title, there will be another 
question as to which portion of what 
was known as Rupert's Land at the 
time of the surrender was made should 
av a t of t! sum be charg- 
ed ? Would it be that which was 
recently cut off and added to the Pro- 
vince o Quebec, or would it be the ad- 
joining District of Ungava? Will it 
meJude that part of the Province of 
Ontario lying between the northern 
height of land and Albany River? 
Should Manitoba or the enormous area 
of Keewatin be charged up with any 


portion of this “ . price ?” or 
- should it be c ‘ed up to the-eastern 
portions of the Districte of Athabasca 


and Mackenzie? I will not say more 
upon this subject at present except Lo 

nt out that according to the manner 
n which the Dominion authorities are 
keeping their books the whale of this 
sum is o' against that ever dimi- 
nishing area, the North-West Terri- 


8. 

The fourth recital goes on to refer to 
one of the reasons given by Parliament 
for asking that the Dominion of Can- 
ada, in the language of the resolution, 
be “extended westward” so that 
the. welfare of the of these Territories 
would be Lod ead by the foemnation 


ion of the - 


{ simply mention this recital for the 
purpose of trying to keep in view—as I 

hink we should always keep in view 
throughout the consideration of all 
these recitals and resolution — that 
when the Parliament of Canada asked 
to have the Dominion extended west- 
ward one of ‘the unds which they 
stated in. their address as'a reason for 
that extension was that the welfare of 
this country, or of the Reople inbabit- 
ing this country, “would be materially 
“enhanced by the formation therein of 
“political Institutions,” and not only 
that but ‘by the formation of political 
‘institutions bearing analogy, sa far 
** as clroumstances will admit, to those 
‘which existed in the several provinces 
“then forming the. Dominion.” T am 
simply laying atresa on the fact that 
throughout the whole history of this 

uestion, right down to the present 

ay, there has been a continuous and 
consistent statement at least of inten- 
tion and motive, to deal with this 
country in a similar way and in an ana- 
logous way with the older Provinces of 
the Dominion. 

The fifth recital mentions another 

point in the address in which the Par- 
iament of Canada expressed to the 
Queen their willingness to assume gov- 
ernmenital and legislative respons ili- 
tiés as rds these Territiories, 

The sixth recital is: 

Whereas in of the v in 
wan Gace de Eaerannen ce nove asin 
by and with the advice of Her Most Honourable 

vy Counoil, ordered and declared that from 
and after the fifteenth day: of July, 1870, Ru- 
orth Wester yy 


pert’s and the Ni ‘erritory 
should be admitted into and become part of the 
Dominion of Canada, a: ni wer and 
authority to the Partiament of Ca: to legis- 
late for the futuro welfare and good government 
of these ‘Territories. 


So that on the 15th day of July, 1870, : 
these Territories—Rupert’s Land and 
the North-Western Territory—were ad- 
mitted into and became part of the 
Dominion of Canada, and power was 
given tw the Parliament of Canada to. 
legislate for the welfare and good gov- 
ernment of the country. 

The seventh recital shows how, b 
amendment to The British Nort 
America Act, the power of Parliament 
was more clearly defined and it was 

ven power from time to time to make 
Biign for the ad at lon, peace, ord rand 


le 
vernment of any Territory ot for the 
time being inchuded in any Province. 


These are the exact words of The 
British North America Act of 187). 


Reading the two authorities ther, | 
we find that the only power given to 
the Parliament of the Im- 


perial Parliament and by the Order in 
Jouncil was to ‘‘legislate for the fu- 
“ture welfare and good government of 
“the. Territories,” and “to make pro- 
“vision for the administration, peace, 
“order and good government of any 
“Territory not for the time being in- 
‘cluded in any Province.” I lay strees 
again on these particular words be- 
cause they are really the only words 
in any Act of Parliament, or.in an 
other document, upon which the Domi- 
nion Parliament today bases ite right 
to deal with this country or to make 
laws with rd to it. . 
The eighth recital is one which will. 
not necessitate any v elaborate 
argument. In it we are for the first. 


time away from the language 
of any a lic ent and : 
paper. reads: 


several. authorities ao 


Wherese under the 
given the Parliament of Canada has crestet 


tae 


on 


_“torles bearing 


‘followin 


litical inatitutions in theee Territories bear. 
ing a close Analogy to those which exist In the 
wevoral Provinoes of the Dominion. 

I need hardly take up the time of the 
House in discussing whether there 
have or have not been established 
“political Institutions in these Terri- 
& close analo to 
“those which exist in Che severa 


“vinces of the Dominion." I will only ‘ 


refer the House to The North-West 
Territories Act of 189] and su ment 
amending Acts, in which will be found 
@ full description of the powers and 
jurisdiction which have been given to 
his Legislature. For a more ready 
means of reference J will refer to the 
consolidation—which {s only an office 
consolidation, but it is perfectly relia- 
ble—the consolidation of The North- 
West Territories Act which is to be 
found at the beginning of our volume 
of Consolidated inances. For the 
purpose of comparison I would then 
refer to section 92 of The British North ~ 
America Act, which sets out the powers 
which the Provinces, have under Con- 
federation. . But, to’ put it shortly, in 
order to show what a very slight differ. 
ence there is between the powers en- 
joyed by the Territories today so far 
as political institutions are concerned, 
and those which are enjoyed by the 
Provinces, I will state in a few words 
the exact differences which exist. I 
need not take the House over a de- 
scription ‘of the powers which we do 


enjoy. We have nearly all the princi- 
pal powers a vince has. ere 
we fall short of Provincial powers is in 
these points: We have not the power 
to amend the constitution outside of 


the power to deal with certain phasce 
in our election law; we have not the 
power to borrow money; we have not 
he power to deal with the public do- . 
main; w: lat the power to estab- 
lish certain institutions, such as hos- 
pitals, asylums, charities—‘' eleemosy- 
nary institutions” as they are called 

The British North America Act; we 
have not the power to take isance 
of public undertakings other t such 
as may be carried on by certain sorts 
of joint stock companies; and our 
powers are limited the extent that 
we have not the administration of the 
criminal law in the Territories. That, 
I think, wil] suffice for any reference 


which it is necessary to make to the 
eighth recital. - 
e ninth recital is: ' 
‘Whereas by the Confederation compact the 
Provinces which formed the Dominion on the - 
fifteenth day of July, 1870, were furnished! with 
the means of carrying on local self-government 


upon certain well defined bases, . 
. I might say at the very beginnin 
that; altho the bases upon whic! 
financial moe was given to the 
Provinces were well defined in one 
sense, still in dealing with the various 
Provinces they were not exactly rigid. 
That is to say, although they are well 
defined at t e sam 3. cea ere have 
nm importan! res many 
instances in dealing with special Pro- 
vinces. I shall refer more particularly 
to the de ures which have been 
made in a later part of the argument, 
and will simply now give a short gen- 
eral description of what were the fin- 
ancial arrangements made for the sey- 
eral Provinces at the time of the for- 
mation of the Dominion. Under The 
British North America Act 1967, the 
provision was made for the 

yearly t fro i 
a ly gran m Domi- 
for the support of govern- 


Provin 
Firstly, 
nion funds 


weep 


“Tr 


* tended to British Colum 


ment. That varies from the sum of 
880,000 a year paid to the Province of 
Ontario, to $30,000 a year paid to Prince 
Edward Taland. .. 

Secondly, & pet eapita grant of 80 
cents for ‘local PUyposes, aH WAS 
stated in the Quebec Résolutions. 

Then thirdly, the assumption by the 
Dominion of Provincial public indebt- 
edness, coupled with a provision for 
equalising the debt per head in each 
Province and the payment of interest 
at S percent. upon any difference be- 
tween the aggregate amount of debt 
ao allowed ane that actually assumed. 

And fourthly (and this is the most 
important of all) the retention by the 
Province of all its revenue producing 

roperty, more particularly public 

inde with their timber and minerals. 

These provisions were practically ex: 

ia and Prince 
Edward Island when they entered Con- 
federation, only in the case of the 
latter a special annual grant of $45,000 
is paid because the Province has no public 
lands. They were varied, however, in 
an important particular when Mani- 
toba was created a Province, as will be 
seen later on. 

‘The next recital is number ten. We 
are now departing a little from the 
plain incontrovertible history of the 
subject and are getting into what 
might be called ‘finance controversy” 
here, at least controversy as between 
ourselves and the Dominion. This re- 
cital reads: 

Whereas tho Territories, being an integral 
part of the Dominion, and having had im ad 
upon them the duties and obligations incidental 
to the political institutions which have been 
pivsn to them, and which said duties and ob- 
igations the Parliament of Canada has declared 
its willingnoss to asaume, are entitled to such 
Federal assistance for their maintenance as will 
bear due proportion and anal to that given 
to other portions of the Dominion for similar 
purpores, . 


Now the expression “integral part of 
‘the Dominion” has been used, possibly 
not in the fullest significance of the 
word, but simply for this purpose: 
We have been created what I may be 
allowed to calla political entity. We 
are for purposes of self government as 
separate a part of the Dominion as any 
of the Provinces. We have a Legisla- 
ture and a form of government bearing 
& very close analogy to that which ex- 
ists in the Provinces, and in every re-; 
spect, therefore, except in respect of 
the necessary means for carrying on 
those institutions, we stand in very 
much the same position as a Province, 
and we may for present purposes be 
fairly called ‘‘an integral part of the 
“Dominion.” There is no question 
about our “having had im ” upon 
us ‘‘the duties and obligations inci- 
‘dental to the political institutions” 
given to us, because they are a neces- 
sary incident of our constitution. This 
Legislature has been created with cer- 
tain powers, and consequently with 


the necessary duties and obligations 
which arise m the proper exercise 
of those powers. The duties and ob- 


ligations which the Parliament of Can- 

a, as has been shown, assumed for 
itself it has imposed upon us—I do not 
use the expression “imposed” as in 
any sense suggesting a complaint, but 
as simply saying that the Parliament 
of Canada, in granting us self govern- 
ment, has laid upon us, and véry pro- 
pony so, in many ways the responsi- 

ility which it assumed itself of carry- 
ing out the duties and obligations in- 
cidental to certain political institu. 


tions. But the point made in this re- 
cital is, that we are entitled not only to 
be dealt with analogously, so far as 
our institutions are concerned, to the 
Provinces, but that, side by sido with 
the institutions runs the financial ques- 
tion, and that necessarily if we are to 
be given these institutions, if we have 
to bear all the burdens and obligations 
incidental to the working of these {n- 
stitutions which are analogous to those 
existing in the Provinces, we are also 
entitled to an. analogous and propor- 
tionate amount of assistance for so 
doing. That is to say, that so far as 
our institutions bear an analogy to 
those in the Provinces, so far should 
our financial assistance bear a similar 
proportions That seema to be a per. 
ectly’ fair deduction to be made from 
the position. It is certainly one which 
has commended itself to this Legiala- 
ture alnjdst unanimously, because on a 
reference to the memorials passed by 
the Legislature in 1892 and in 1896, and 
by areference to the memorials sent 
down to Ottawa from time to time hy 
the executive committee, it will be 
seen that the same argument has been 
consistently made. 

The eleventh recital goes on: to say 
that : : 

Whereas repented representations have been 
made in various ways to the Government of 
Canada with a viow toobtalning just and equit- 
able financial assistance towards providing for 
the proper and effective ndminietration of local 
affairs in the Torritories and for the public 
necosaitios of their rapidly increasing popula- 
I might read the eleventh and twelfth 
recitals together, because they really to 
a large extent cover the same ground. 
The twelfth recital says : 

And whereas such representations have been 
met by {nterinittent and insuffictent additions 
to the annual grant, the provision so made by 
the Parliament of Canada never bearing any 
adequate proportion to the financial obligations 
imposed by the enlargement and development 
of the political institutions created by itself. 

Ido not think it will be necessary 
for me to give any evidence, or to 
make any argument in support of the 
statement ‘repeated representations 
‘have been made.” Whether those 
representations have been made in the 
right way, whether all the support and 
assistance that was necessary for 
strengthening them have been called 
in or not, are matters which are alto- 
gether outside the scope of the present 

iscussion. But the House niust 
that repeated representations have 
been made, and I think that the state- 
ment that these ‘‘representations have 
‘been met by intermittent and insuffi- 
“cient additions to the annual grant” 
will also be fully agreed to by every 
member of this House. The history of 
the Federal grant—a statement of 
which, by the way, is contained in the 
Journals of our last session, and which 
can be obtained more fully from the 
various Appro riation Acts of. the 
Dominion arliament for as many 
years back as any’ hon. gentleman likes 
to enquire—will show the exact 
amounts which have been received: and 
the history of this islature will be 
a standing evidence that there never 
has been a sufficient amount of money 
to meet ‘the public necessities of our 
“rapidly increasing population,” what- 
ever the individual opinions of an 
member of this House may be wit 
regard to the details of our domestic 
expenditure. 

e thirteenth recital affirms that: 


+ Itis desirable that a basis should be estab- 


lished “upon which the claims of the Territaries 
to yuitablo finnncial recognition may be settled 
And agreed upon. : 

This, again, is a statement which needs 
no long arguyent of mine to establish. 
Hon, gentlemen clearly understand 
that a satisfactory basis—if not a per 


‘manent basis, at least a basis for a cor 


tain number of years—would be a most 
deatrable thing for the proper carrying 
on, of our business, I may again refer 
to the Journals of 1802 and 1896 for the 
memorials of the House on this subject. 
They will show that the desire for a 
fixed amount of money for a definite 
term of years has been one of the 
minent features of any, representations 
made by the House to the Federal 
Government on thie subject. In 1802 
an argument was made based on pdpu- 
lation and on the Provincial analogy, 
and the Dominion Parliament was 
asked to grant a stated amount for 
four years. In 1896 a similar argument 
and request were made,. but as the 
House knows, there has been no such 
dealing with the question by’ the Fed- 
eral Government or Parliament. Fur 
ther comment on this subject is un- 
necessary. I believe these two recitals 
are well understood by every member 
of the House and simply state what 
are unfortunately incontrovertible 
acts, 

We now come to the resolution : 

Therefore be it resolved that an humble ad- 


dresa to His Exoelloncy the Governor General 
be adopted by this House praying him that he 
will be pleased to caune the esto airy to 
be made into the position of the Tersito 
financial and otherwise, and to cause su 
sotlon to be taken as will, rovide for their pre. 
sent and immediate welfare and good govern- 
mont, as well as the due fulfilment of the duties 


“ando oligations of government and legislation 


aAgaum wit! 
the Pariinmont ore Canada, thove Territories, by 
That is the part of the resolution, Sir, 
which deals with our present position 
and with the immediate future. At 
this point I should like to say most em- 
phatically that there has never been at 
any time in our history any tendency 
on the part of the House or the Gov- 
ernment to stand still. Hitherto the 
attitude of this House, and—as I believe 
T may say without introducing any- 
thing very controversial—the policy of 
the Government has been in the 
direction of a steady development 
in keeping with the conditions and 
rowth of thecountry. We have from 
ime to time obtained small increases 
to our grant, and from time to time our 
wwers. and jurisdiction have been 
largely extended, and I think the.same 
policy should be continued up to a cet 
in point. The mere fact that a cen- 
sus is going to be taken, and that pro- 
bably, in the opinion of many‘of us, 
some more important move may follow 
the taking of that census, is no reason 
why the constitutional and financial 
development which have been going on 
in this country for the past twelve or 
fifteen years should come to a stop, or 
that we should practically mark Fime 
until something else: is done. In the 
meantime the work of this country 
must be carried on; in the meantime 
the functions of this Legislature must 
be exercised; and, so far aa I am con- 
cerned at least, we will not leesen our 
endeavours or modify our exertions 
towards attaining not only larger 
financial assistance, but a more com- 
plete rounding off of the powers which 
we . No matter what time may 
be chosen for the establishment of Pro- 
vincial institutions in the Territories, 
the nearer we get to them the closer 


x 


will be the analogy between tho insti 
tutions #0 developed and those in 
the Provinces and the’ less violent 
will be the wrench, the less diffioult 
will be the step. ‘One thing that can 
be aaid in favour ofa definite basis 
being established—even if only a tem- 
porary one—ie that it will do away 
with much of the necessity for making 
those annual "pilgrimages to Ottawa, 
ot which so much has been.said. Apart 
from any other consideration I have 


always thought it was ap Undesirable 
' thing, it was an undignified thing for 
this House and for representatives of 


this House and of this country to have 
to go to Ottawa every year seking for 
what we belfeved to be rightfully due 
to this country, and which ought to 
have been given us without any such 
excursions. But on the other hand the 
actual position requires’ our financial 
and other probleins to be fully placed 
before the Federal Government. Ua- 
der present conditions, when we are 
dependent every year for a grant from 
the Dominion Parliament; when we 
‘have no assurance that we will obtain 
as much in any*‘one year as we got the 
year before; when any increase must 
epend upon the representations made 
—so long as those conditions exist so 
long will eome one have to go to Ottawa 
and press the claims of the Territories 
upon the Government and upon the 
Parliament there. The great advan- 
tage of having our financial affairs set- 
tled, even for the space of a.few short 
years, isthis: That thers will be no 
speculation from year to year as to 
what amount of money the Territories 
will have at their disposal, and as to 
what amount of money this House may 
be asked to vote. There is a very strong 
opinion on the of some members 
of this House as to the best time for 
the sitting of the House—an ‘opinion 
which I hold as strongly as other mem- 
, I think the House should meet 
as early in the year as the accounta and 
other public documents can be got 
ready. I believe the earlier in the 
year we can meet the more convenient 
and better it will be. At the same 
time, if the Dominion Parliament has 
fet un to sit, if there is no indica- 
tion from the Dominion Government 
whether we are to receive the same 
amount of money as we received the 
previous year, in.what ition would 
any government be in bringing down 
ite estimates ? - There would be no cer- 
tainty as to what amount of money we 
were going to receive, and if excep- 
tional conditions prevailed as now pre- 
vail, and have prevailed for the past 
year or two, we should not bein a 
sition to come to this House before the 
eatimates were laid on the table at 
‘Ottawa and to say that such and such 
appropriations would be made for us, 
for no government at Ottawa could 
allow us to anticipate estimates. This 
' part of the resolution deals with the 
present position and immediate future 
of this country. We always have to 
deal with the practical position as it 
exists, no matter what action may be 
taken a in the 2 future, no matter abst 
ma ter that very significan 
pe od—the time of the taking of the 
census, In the meantime government 
has to be carried on, and in the mean- 
time, therefore, we must he alive to 
the actual duties of the day and of the 
hour. The resolution lays special stress 
ou the financial side of the question, 
but there are other sides to the ques- 
tion—there {is the constitutiona] side. 


. “Te aay be asked why such a reeolu- 


7 


As I have already said, we must develop, 
whether we have Provincial Inatitu- 
tions in a yoar or two years, oreven if: 
we do not have them in ter years 
hence. There are certain things neoes- 
sary for the proper carrying out of the 
work of this House; there are certain 
necessary extensions of our jurisdiction 
which must receive attention. Exten- 
sions have beon made from year to 
cat, but ns the conditions of the coun- 
ry change and become more complex 
and as our population increases, so will 
the necesslty for larger powers become 
more pressing, and whatever postpone-* 
iment of the Provincial question there 
may be it is our duty, and it ig an abso- 
lute necessity to the proper working 
out of the functions of this House, to 
ask for an extension of our powers not 
two year hences, but immediately, 
Mr. Bennett: An extension of what 
power in particular P 
Mr. Haultain: There is no reason 
why we should not have the regulation 
—possibly not completely, but to a 
ater extent—of our constitution. 
ere is no reason why we should not 
have that because there are several 
inte which are involved which make 
t difficult for us to deal with our elec- 
tion laws. For instance, we have no 
power to disqualify a man for member- 
ship of this House, and there are a 
number of other instances without 
poins into details. We should, too, 
ve the administration of criminal 
justice. There is no reason why we 
should not; there are many reasons, 
financial. as well as others, why we 
should. We have already a certain 
amount of civil jurisdiction given us, 
and the ‘position at present simply 
means that two sete of officials have to 
be kept up in this. coantry instead of 
one. is no practical reason why 
the same work should not be done by 
ng as is done by the Attorney General's 
6 


Department in the- Provinces. 
should aleo have, the control Aas the 
registry offices. e im nt power 
to 1 vislate with to property 
and civil rights given to us in one sec- 
tion of The North-West Territories Act 
{s largely curtailed by the Dominion 
Parliament having undertaken to deal 
with the question of land titlee under 
The Land Titles Act, and I need not - 
remind the House how often we run 
up Sas ene glalnte Titles Act in at- 
temptin on many ques 
tions. to muck of our important i 
lation we deal with land and land ti 
and it is a practical argument that { 
we the power—as they have in the 
Provinces—tp deal exclusively with 
‘property and civil rights we should be 
able to make a at many improve- 
ments in much of our general legizla- 
tion as well as ‘improvementa in the 
land titles system iteelf. I believe the 
land titles system under local adminis- 
tration can be made to be not_only a 
self supporting service, but can 
.80 conducted as to very largely reduce- 
“the number and amount of Ried which 
at present are charged_for the various 
services ‘ormed. There are other 
matters, but I need hardly dwell on 
them. Tf believe that—no matter at 
what time, remote or near, the larger 
question of Provincial institutions is 
settied—we require an extension of the 
wers of this House immediately. 
any of them we should have had some. 
time ago. We have been ae 
them ever since 1892—asking for 


od 


for . 


‘_ development go on 


tion should now be put so formally in 
the form of an address to His Excellency 
the Governor General, In reply to 
that I would say that tho treatment 
hitherto accorded to this Government 
and to this House by the Governments 
at Ottawa has not been such as to 
make it very desirable to continue the 
more informal methods hitherto adopt- 
ed. We have arrived at the time when 
we are confronted with a very | 
ractical necessity, and we now come 
own and say to the House: We have 
been making these representations, the 
House has at intervals made repre- 
sentations, and the time has come 
when the House should in the most 
formal way declare to the Dominion 
Government: and to the Dominion 
Parliament that they are not satisfied 
with tho treatment dealt out to the 
\ Tervitories, and that they now ask 
‘that the whole question of the financial 
_ and constitutional claims of the Terri- 
tories should be examined and enquired 
into at orice, That is all I pro to 
say with regard to the first part of the 
which seems to me to al- 


resolution 
moat speak for itself. It deals alto- 
oal necessities of 


gether with the p 
e hour; it deals with us as we are; 


it deale with ue under \our present in- 
Btitutiona, and consequently, as it is 
generally admitted that\we nedd more 
money and more power, ‘there cannot 
be any very valid objectiok on the part 
of any member of this 
inaking the strongest and most formal 
demand at the quarter from which 
both must be derived. 

The second of the resolution 
. goes on to speak as follows: 

And be it further resolved that, w’ 
The tish North Amerion Act 


to 

new Provinces. in any Territories 
for the time being pert of the Domin 
Canada but not includdd in any Province 
of, and may, at the time of 

make’ provision for 
ministration of . . . such vit His 
be also prayed to order enquiries to 


Before taking up this part of the re- 
solution I would ask the House to 
_ glance over the recitals which lead u 
it. They trace down the histo at 
the acquisition of this country and the 
subsequent dealings with it. They, 
throughou 
fined mode of action, They cite the 
fact that in all matters appertaining to 
this country—even to the action of the 
Queen herself—ev: hing that is done 
must be done sub to the provisions 
of The British North America Act. 
They refer to the undertaking oy, the 
Parliament of Canada to grant political 
institutions bearing a close analogy to 
those enjoyed by the Provinces and 
show how that undertaking has been 
carried out. A consistent intention 
and action leading up to the eetablish- 
ment of such “ana institutions” 
can be traced in all the negotiations, 
in every public document, in every 
official statement and ev Act of 
Parliament, and the underlying princi- 
ples of The British North America Act 
ippoee, the question might be asked, 
su e question 
, ong shall this 


H ¢ gradual 
ve FT have Ciroady 


\ 


a 


such esta’ : 
the conatitution and ad- 


‘ 


suggest a settled and de- | 


shown In what respect tho powers we 
now possess differ from those enjoyed 
by the Provinces. The Provincial juris- 
diction must be the limit of our an- 
Dition so that there is not much. room 
for development in that reupect, al 
though the few remaining powers to 
be acquired are vory iiwportant ones. 
We might well goon developing under 
the Territorial system for a long tine 
to come if our revenue would only keep 
pace with our requirements. But the 
present financial condition is an im- 
possible one--T mean the condition of 


reing dependent upon the annual vote 
of Parliament for the larger part of 
our income, We have already ex- 


hausted every means of obtaining any 
very large increase to that Parliament - 
ary vote. Even were any government 
so Well disposed towards the Terri- 
tories—and I think all governments 
areina way—the conditions surround- 
ing a Parliamentary vote, the condi- 
tions which exist at Ottawa, prevent 
any adequate amount being given to 
us under our present institutions., I 
maka that statement believing such to 
be the case. So long as the Territories 
remain in a dependent condition and 
receive their finngcial assistance as a 
matter of grace rv than of right; 
so long as the Territories remain in 
the position of having a large amount 
of money voted as a nt in addition 
to a number of otherfthings which the 
Provinces do for theipselves, provided 
for them every yeartin the Dominion 
supply, just for so long will i¢ be im- 
possible for the Territories to secure 
that suitable financial recognition with- 
out which even the present institutions 
cannot be successfully carried on. We 
have pretty well passed through the 
preliminary stages, and we have pretty 
well Gome to an end of our usefulness 
so far as our present condition will 
permit us. We have to a certain ex- 
,tent fairly well exhausted, in the 
broader sense of the word, the powers 


given. to .us under the legislative juris- . 


iction which we now possess, 
lievé the time has come for beginning 
the superstructure for which we have 
been laying the foundations. I believe 
we-have laid those foundations well ; 
ang.that so far as the institutions we 
have created; so far as the main body 
of our laws—which deal not only wit 
the primary but even with many of 
the gecondary wants and interests of 
this country—are concerned, I believe 
we have a good body of laws and that 
very largely we have exhausted the 
more obvious uses and powers of the 
coustitution which we have and of the 
owers whick we possess under it. I 
© Dot say that further pro is im- 
possible, but I do say that any very 
arge amount of progress, or any very 
large amount of development is not 
yssible under the existing institutions. 
We have—to use the analogy establish- 
ed by the hon. member from Yorkton 
in speaking of his firet town bill— 
practically grown out of our clothes, 
and I believe, and I say 80 with ‘ect 
frankness—that I do not consider our 
present institutions are suitable to the 
necessities of this country, or are at 
all in keeping with the work that this 
Legislature should undertake as soon 
as possible. The question arises, Why 
should our jurisdiction be enlarged ? 
We have been accorded very many of 
the powers of a Province; in fact I be- 
lieve that the powers which have al- 
ready been given to the Legislature 
are quite as important in many parti- 


.cannot go on and develo 


culars aa thoag which the Provinces 
have und we do not possoas. But wo: 
cannot go on under the prosont institi- 
tions and do inore than lay the founda 
tlona-we cannot go on and develup; - 
we have arrived at the time when 
something more is necossary on the 
sarc of this Legislature, and when the | 
argeat scope should be givon to the 
people of this country for working out 
thelrown salvation, Ido not believe we 
should look to the Dominion Govern- 
ment or te the Dominion Parllament 
to'do the work here which elsewhere 
is done by the Provinces, As I have 
suid, the conditions which prevail at 
Ottawa with regard to expenditure 
woukl prevent any government from 
doing what ought to be done in this 
country in the way of development, 
and which can never be done satisfac- 
torily to the people of this countr 
until our institutions are so develo 


_ and our finances are upon such a basis 


asto enable us to dé that work our 
selves, Without suitable financial ar- 
rangements, accompanied necessarily 
by the extension of our legislative 
jurisdiction and powers, we certainly 
from the 
point at which we have arrived today. 
he question is: What shall we do? 
Shall we simply stand still under the 
present institutions? My opinion on 
that queation has al 4 been stated. 
I do not say that we should take the 
final step at the present moment, but I 
do ask, Why should we not take it 
when we have arrived at that point, 
both financially and: constitutionally, 
when we are unable to make that pro- 
ares which the coun requires ? 
hen we have arrived at that point 
why should we not take the further 
,step? and the further step is to go 
to the extent of the limits imposed 
by The British North America Act. 
As I have already shown the House, 
except in a very few particulars we 
stand in the matter of jurisdiction 
in the position of a Province today, so 
that even if tomorrow we were forced 
into a Province, apart altogether from 
the very important financial question 
which would have to he settled, Ido 
not fancy any person in the whole of 
the Territories, when he got up for his 
breakfast, would feel that a very large 
revolution had occurred ; nor do I be- 
lieve that in the course of the next 
year he would ever be conscious to an 
extent that a very great change h 
taken place; because after all, the in- 
stitutions, so far as they touch the 
every da, life of the people are very 
nearly the same now as they would be 
if we were a Province. We are driven . 
by the necessity we find ourselves in 
to consider the question of the assump- 
tion of Provincial institutions, with of 
course all that they may imply. Then 
the question is: en are these in- 
stitutions to be assumed, if they are to 
be assumed atall? I do not think it 
would be desirable for me to involve 
this House in 4 discussion as to the, 
actual date of an event which we have 
no power to bring about. -We should 
be wasting our energies in theorisin 
on the exact date of this important 
movement, because we have not the 
fixing of the date: It is not within the 
power of this House to do so, and any 
expression of opinion by the House on 
the subject would only have weight in 
proportion to the unanimity with 
which it was made. But there is a 
certain date within which we can be 
getting ready for the movement to be 


act now; what brief or 


taken, Noxt year the oonsus is going 
to bo taken in the Dominion, and no 


sort can be taken until 
taken. The ulation 
will be one of the most 
important fouldations for any settle- 
mont which can be made. Population 
te neccessarily ‘the basis of the per 
capita grant—the debt grant ; and 
more than that will be the basis for an 
argument, no doubt, with regard to the 
lands as well, 

Mr. Bennett: 1 donot see that it 


action of thi 
the census is 
of this countr 


will be in tble to take action now, 
but possibly not e ient. 

Mr. Haultain: Certainly ; nothing ls 
hinposaible. A meniber of Parliament 


at Ottawa can bring in a bill tomor 
row to make usa Province at once. 
metely mean to Say that there is a 
practical fhnpossibility of immediate 
action when the censts is to be taken 
next year. 1 think it Would be absurd 
for any Parliament to attempt to lay 
down conditions upon which any Ter- 
titories should be erected\into a 
vince until the census ie 
pulation ie the basis of any 


jon of amounts to be granted. More 
than that, it is rather a significant 
combination or coincidence that not 


only is the census going tobe taken 
next pont, so that no action is likely to 
be taken by Parliament until the result 
of the census is known, but the term ° 
of the present Legislature rune out in 
1902, hat is to say, we shall have 
completed our term of service in the’ 
Leginiatarey and, if things go along in 
their ordinary course, we shall have 
completed our inst seasion before the 
first Parliament that can poesibly deal 
with this subject in an intelligent way 
will have completed its labours, That 
is, according to the ordinary calcula- 
tion our session will be completed in 
the early spring of 1902, before Parlia- 
ment has been sitting for any time, 
and there will also be a new Parlia- 
ment elected sometime between now 
and then. All of these occurrences 
falling together seem to establish not: 
only a moet significant time but a 
most opportune time for the practical 
taking up of this question, and I believe 
the time is not too long. This question, 
is important enough; there are 
many difficulties surrounding: the fin- 
ancial settlement, there are'so many 
things to be discuased, so many thin 
to be understood, so many opinions 
be expressed, so many claims to 
enforced as strongly as they can 
that the short of two years, or 
whatever time it may be, is not too 
long atime for the di ion of this 
subject, or -for ite consideration by 
members of this House, and by ev 
man in tbe Territories. Still, even if 
this House were convinced that it waa 
desirable to establish a Province or 
Provinces at once, we know perfectly 
well that, for the reasons y 
given, no such action can be taken at 
once, or even next year, reasonably at 
least; and, more than that, before each 
Province or Provinces are established 
it certainly will be in the interests of 
the Territories, or of any portion of 
the Territories which may be creatod 
into a Province, that the fullest con- 
sideration be given to many important 
subjects and that there should be the 
opportunity for their discussion. 


There is th . Speak : 
-which may be raised 1 ~ this dicpeatet 


and that is: What right have we to 
mandate has 


to express even # theoreti- 


y 


cal opinion with to this aub- 
ject? It may be seid we have no’ 
authority from the people of this ooun- 
try to even plunge the country into its 
discussion. I say that this subject 
Is not altogether a new one; that a 
sufficiently clear indication has been 
given that this would be a subject for 
lecussion in this House, and possibly 
for settlement in this House. Tho 
matter hae been suflclently brought 
before the people of the. toriea, 
not with the result of obtaining a. de- 
finite statement from them. whether 
they are willing to have Provincial in- 
stitutions fo ttpon then or not— 
because the consideration of Provincial 
institutions involves too many points 
to be submitted to the people for settie- 
ment—but the matter was brought be- 
fore this House at the last session of 
the last ture, and was, I believe, 
discussed ‘ore the people of this 
country—from one end of country 
to the other—during the general elec- 
refer in the first place to 
a speech which I made in the House 
durin the session of 1808. peake it 
m the nowspaper report of the time, 
which is fairly apcurate. It was made 
shortly before the general election at 
which this House was chosen. I said 
among other things : 

If the financial question is capable of othor 
ee ay ral th ete eemein as at re- 
to think at least of vin 
egtablishment. I eal ogn ince sisi will be 
fore ths ord oF ies for ears’ term eater into 
such with the velop-, 
mont that now seems assured, Te- 
spect of schools improvements will certain- 
ly develop. Outside of there 
pate Pert retook es nea Pro- 
next year, but in the reasonably near fatura. 


That was a statement made to ¢ 


tions. I ma 


House at the time the estimates were’; 
brought down with all the significance ple 


that might reasonably be attached to a 
statement made on such an occasion, 
and I can further refer to the fact that 
throughout the general elections of 
1898, fh speeches made in very many 
parte of this country, I le ve 

touch the same statement. I believe 

said that the time, in my opinion, had 
arrived but that it was a matter for 
discussion and that it would be—(I am- 


_hot quoting my own words now, but 
s from merry that it would 
be the most impo: work for the 


new Legislature to undertake. And 
therefore I say that if we need an 
mandate or authority for taking thi 
step—which is after all a preliminary 
step in the matter—it was formally in- 
dicated to the people of this country 
that this subject would be taken up 
the life of the present 
ture. After all, we are not assuming 
on the of the ple of the Terri- 
tories, if this resolution is accepted, the 
right to make an agreement, We are 
g simply that negotiations should 
be opened. Jn fact the most important 
side of this question at the Present 
result that 


will follow from this resolution 
introduced at this 
discussion which may follow it, will 


be the further discussion which will 
take - throu t the country. 
The country sho be t face to 
face with question. The le of 


the Territories need to have ed 
to them what. are the actual conditions 
under which we. are w best what 
would position 

further extension we.can forward 


” sideration. 


to. If nothing else resulta, the educa- 
tion—in a sense—which will follow pub- 
Hiedisoussion upon these inportastmat- 
ters will prove ample justification for 
its introduction. But more than that, 
this matter ie, I believe, a live question 
today. It is not merely a matter for 
academic discussion. he question, 
Under what institutions are we golng 
to live, under what institutions aro we 
going to 
of this country, is a practi one. 
It isa lve question in the sense that 
it has been discussed within the 
lust few months in every portion of 
the Territories. It fs a question 
looming up very 

of the people of 


Ms country who 
are consequently 


ready for ‘ita con- 
The whole country is con- 
sidering It, although I have heard it- 
atated seven people out of ten in 
the Territories today would vote down 
8 Provincial resolution, But I will only 
admit that if. it be added to.that state- 
ment that it would be hecause they do 
not exactly understand what Provin- 
cial institutions mean. I believe the 
people of the country were somewhat 
alarmed by « ceftain s h made on a 
certain accasion in the interesting town 
of Yorkton, and ot an impression that 
we were immediately going to plunge 
into a Province, and certain alarmis 
declared that the immediate result of 
forming a Province would be direct 
taxation and the establishment of mu- 
nicipalities, and a large number of 
other things which are held up as bug- 
bears whenever the question of a Pro- 
vince is raised. If an erroneous impres- 
sion exists in the country regarding 
this subject it is our duty to remove it, 
not: by shrinkin from ite discussion 
but by discnesing it frankly and openly. 
Misapprehension has been crea 
peal to the selfishnesa of the peo- 
y dangling these bugbears of 
direct taxation ” and ‘“ municipal in+ 
stitutions” before them; but it can be 
removed by an intelligent discussion of 
the whole question, an Oy pointing out 
particularly the financial terms which 
weight reasonably expect to accom- 
pany the establishment of a Province. 
would like it tc be underatood very dis- 
tinctly that when I have ever expressed 
an opinion in favour of the cstablish- 
‘ment of Provincial institutions it was 
always coupled with a very strong pro- 
viso that the proper financial terms are 
attached. I would never consent for 
ove moment, if my consent, were neces- 
, to the establishment of a Province 


TB) 


or 
the terms and‘conditions which have 
been granted to the Province of Mani- 
toba, although I believe that even 
under those most unsatisfactory and 
most unjust terms we should be better 
off than we are at the present day. 
When I say that I believe the time has 
come for the establishment of Provin- 
cial institutions it is always coupled 
with the statement that with these in- 


stitations there must be given the 
means for carryin em on. 

Heed that there should no 

hension with to this matter. 

The le of country should be 


told. 


portan questions which 
necesnly even if Provincial 


ons 
were b d, torr into direct 
taxation, or in 
municipal 


‘to me that the 


carry on the development . 


ely in the minds: 


vinoes in this country even under . 


powers approximating very nearly to 
hose of a Province today, with the 
wor of direct taxation and of estab- 
ishing muniolpalities we h&ve pos- 
sessed for nearly fourteen yoarsit seems 
ple of the Territories 
-need not fear these municipal institu- 
tions or this taxation any more under 
the Provincial system than at present, 
That in a matter for the peop ie them- 
solves. The Legislature hitherto has 
in the past fairly expredsed the opinions 
and wishes of the people of the country 
on this matter with the. result that 
those wishes and opigjons are clearly 
defined on our atatuté book, and so in 
the same way would those -opinions 
prevail to a similar gxtent in any-Pro- 
vince to he created, which after all 
woul be the same gountry and have 
the same people. ne Ade 
inent in favour of the Tam late tak. 
ing up of this question with a view to 
ifs discussion and settlement is that we 
must make in this country, 
and without this, further step we can: 
not make pro; Progress is de. 
voutly to be Wished, and ussion is 
its inatrument. What is the resolution? 
It recites that Parliament has certain 
wers. Wemustalways bear in mind 
hat Parliament has the power to form 
Provinces and the Government of the 
day may bring down a bill-to Parlia- 
ment forming theese Territories, or any 
rtion of them, intoa Province, and if 
Phat were done, as the Government 
resumably controls Parliament, that 
vince, or those Provinces, would be 
created. We are not in the position of 
a self governing colony unfortunately ; 
we are not in the position of Prince 
Edward Island, or of Newfoundland. 
We are simply the creatures of the 
Federal Parliament. The Federal Gov- 
ernment can bring down a bill.to create 
political institutions in avy part of this 
country without reference to a single 
individual in it. But we claim to 
given an opportunity to discuss and to 
negotiate, although we have nat the 
right to dictate s or even to be 
treated as one party to an arran ent, 
and we claim to dealt with in the 
sume way as gur_fellow citizens in 
other parts of the Dominion. , The " 
solution can be fairly said to have le 
out everything that can be called con- 
troversial so far as this House is con- 
cerned. There are controversial sides 


‘to this question, but in its more impor- 


tant ts it is not controversial with 
ua. The question, for instance, whether 
we shall e one, two or more 
vinces is a controversial question whi 
it would be perfectly useless for this 
House to discsuss. 

Mr. Bennett: Would you not con- 


- sider it incidentally dealt with in that 


resolution ? 
Mr. Haultain: No. 
' Mr. Bennett: What, not the use of 
‘the single word “ Province ”"—“ shall be 


established as » Province ?” 
- Mr. Haultain: ‘Before any such 


Province is established ?” 
Mr. Bennett: Yes, ‘‘ before any such 
Province.” 


Mr. Haultain: Any part of the Ter- 
ritories can be established as a Pro. 
vince. Iam perfectly willing to make 
the present resolution quite clear on. 
that point. There is no intention to 
convey the impression in the smallest 


. flegree of any opinion I may have ever 
o with regard 


re to this 
side of the question. 

‘Mr. Bennett: That is the way it is 
taken. 
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Mr. Haultain: But that ia not the 
way it is intended, and if it is so taken 
itigamistake. However, if It is so I 
am perfectly willing to do away with 
the misapprehension by stating frankly 
that there was no such intention, and 
that so faras I can see, the. words do 
not express any such intention. - It waa 
one of the most difficult things in draw- 
ing this resolution to draw It in-such « 


But there are important sides of thie 

uestiong’ There is the financial side of 
the question, there is the constitutional 
side of the question in which we are 
interested, and which will affect not 
only the one Province but the haif 
dozen Provinces which may be erected, 
and which will affect them all equally. 
There is the queation of lands. very 
.Province_in the Weat will be equally 


wiy aa to avoid controversial subjects.,' interested in what is the basis of settle- 


That is not the spirit in which this 
House should approach this subject. 
We inight waste wu good. deal of valu- 
able time in discussing the question of 
one, two or three Provinces, Were 
we to discuss it, and come to a résolu- 
tion on the subject, we should be no 
nearer the settlement of the question 
than wo are now. So I have very care- 
fully refrained from introducing any- 
thing of a controversial nature, and if 
the resolution can be read in that way 
I am perfectly willing to put in as 
many words as any hon, member may 
wish to make it clear as to what is 
meant. The resolution states that the 
Parliament of Canada has power to 
establish new Provinces at any time 
“in any Territories forming for the 
‘time heing part of the Dominion of 


‘*Canada buat not included in any Pro- . 


‘\ vince thereof.” We admit that Parlia- 
ment has the power to do this without 
consulting the people of the Territories. 
We know that we are not in the posi- 
tion of a colony seeking admission into 
the Confederation. We are a part of 
the Dominion of Canada which Parlia- 
ment has power to carve out into a 
Province or Provinces. The resolution 
goes on to say practically that before 
any Government initiates any measure 
having in view the establishment. of 
any Province or Provinces, before Par- 
liament is asked to consider a subject 
which concerns us so intimately and so 
tremendously, not only for the present 
but for all future time, the people of 
this country should be given an oppor- 
tunity of expressing their opinions 
and of pressing their claims, - We 
know that we have not the power tu 
enforce negotiation, and we know 
perfectly well that in the final result 
the Government and the Parliament of 
Canada will be able to do exactly as 
they please; but we contend that the 
people of this country, who have 

een given the institutions under 
which they live, who have been 
brought up together under those insti- 
tutions, and have heen taught to 
consider themselves as a distinct part. 
of the Dominion—when their interests 
would be so affected by any action of 
Parliament their moral right to nego- 
tiation and discussion should be ac- 
corded. The resolution has been drawn 
up so as to keep out the controversial 
sides of the question. If we deal with 
the number of Provinces and the ques- 
tion of the date we are simply theoris- 
ing and indulging in an academic dis- 
cussion which can have no practical 
result. If we present ourselves as a 
divided House formed into little ups, 
each one representing a separate Pro- 
vincial idea, each one vocating a 
different time when this thing shail be 
done, the Government of Canada and 
the Parliament of Canada will be per- 
fectly justified in saying : These people 
do not know what they want .them- 
selves; they are divided in their opin- 
ions; they do not help us at all by the 
expression of their opinions to come to 
a conclusion upon the subject; we 
will have to deal with it ourselves, 


s 


' now ¢e 


ment of the claims with regard to 
linds ; and so throughout every subject 
which will form an important matter 
of enquiry. We aro asking ‘that en- 
quiries should be made and that ec- 
counts should be taken. And why P 
Because although, as I said befure, the 
bases of financial assistance to the 
gyeveral Provinces forming the Con- 
federation and to the several Provinces 
which have been admitted into the 
Union since Confederation, were well 
established, they have been changed in 
very important respects in dealin 

with some of the Provinces, so tha’ 
there is enough room for discussion 
and suggestion. We may also possibly 
be able to obtain some concessions, 
some change in the mode of dealing 
when any portion of the North-West 
Territories is created into a Province. 

T would ask the House to go hack a 
little way, I have shown how this 
country me a part of the Domi- 
nion; what obligations and duties the 
Parliament of Canada assumed; and 
I have also shown that the Dominion 
undertook, when it assumed these 
duties and obligations, to deal with 
the people of this country in accord- 
unce with the clearly defined prin- 
ciples of The British North America 
Act. Now I will go back a little to the 
earlier history of this country and show 
what was actually stated by the repre- 
sentatives of the people of Canada to 
the people of this country who were 
here before it was taken over by the 
Dominion, because these statements 
will have an 1nrportant bearing on our 
subject as they put not only the people 
who were here, but those who came 
after them, in the Position of having 
certain claims founded upon promises 
made at the time this country was 
acquired. I refer toa letter written by 
the Hon. Joseph Howe, the Secretary 
of State for Canada, on December 4, 
1869. It was addressed to the Very 
Rev. Grand Vicar Thibault, who was 
then receiving his instructions at Otta- 
waas one of the Commissioners from 
the Dominion to the West at that time. 
The letter states : 

. . . You will not fail to direct the atten- 
tion of the mixed society inhabiting the culti- 
vated borders of the Red River and Kasiniboine 
to the fact, which comes within your ‘dail 
knowledge and observation and is patent to all 
the world, that in the four Provinces of the Do- 
minion, men of all origins, creeds and complax- 
iona stand upon one brond footing of perfect 
equality in the eye of the Government and ‘of 
the law, and no administration coulc confront 
the enlightened public sontiment of this coun- 
try which attempted to act in the North-West 
upon principles more restricted and lees liberal 
than thore_which are firmly cstablished here. . 

- « . Youwill perceive that at no time was 
tho absurd idea entertained of {gnoring the 
municipal and political rights of the people of 
the North-W: ee . 

Allthe Provinoesof the British Empire which 
thio govermmont have ‘passed through a 
probationary period, ti the growth of popula- 
Rion and some political training, prepared them 
for self government. 

In the United States the Territories are ruled 


‘ch of powerand . 
Teo Gevelopment which American citisenship 


It lv (nic to asdumo that some such training av 
human socloty requires in all free countries 
may bo usoful, if not indispensable, at 
Rivor; but of thia you may bo asuured, that the 
Governor Goneral ‘and hia Counoil will gladly 
waloome the period when the Queen can confer, 
with their ontiro approbation, the la it mon, 
eure of velf government on hor subjecta in that 
region, compatiblo with the presorvation of 
Betis interesta on thia continant, and the 
intogrity of the empire. . . 


Qne week later Mr. Howe, who had 
just returned from Red River, wrote to 
the Hon. William McDougall, who was 
then at Pembina on his way to assume 
the government of the Territories as 
soon as they were acquired. The letter 
is as follows: a 

. Sir,—I notice in the reporte of vevoral persona, 


made to you and forwarded to this office, refer. 
ences to expressiona said to have been used by 


.me in conversations with inhabitants of the 


-the same constitution as the other 


Hudson's Bay territory, and I think it propor 
that you should be authorised to con ict 
Allsuch statements, 80 far as the inference can 
be drawn from them, that anything anid by ine 
at Winnipeg, or anywhore else, gave counton- 
ance or sanction to breaches of the law and 
order or to the resistance to the peaceable 
establishment of the authority of the Dominion 
in tho ferritory, under the sanction of Imperial 
lation, 

uring my yiait to the Red River I never saw 
Riel, Bruce, Father Hitohot, or any persons said 
to be leaders of the insurrectionary movement, 
but I conversed freely with all classes and orders 
of ple, from Governor McTavish downwards, 
and. to them all held the same langu That 
vincea 


possessed would ultimately be conferred upon 
he country ; that In the onal arrange- 
ments to be 0 the feeling and interest of the 


resident population would conaidered—that 
leading men enjoying their confidence would be 
at once taken into the government, and that tha 
fours men, without distinction of blood, would 


drawn into the public service aa they were ; 


fitted by education to fill places of trust and 
emolument. 

It might also be interesting in this con- 
nection to refer to a dispatch of Lord 
Granville, Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, to Sir John Young, the Gov- 
ernor General of Canada, dated May 18 


- 1870, ia which Lord Granville expresses 


his satisfaction in learning “that the 
“Canadian Government and the dele- 


. “gates (from Red River) have come to 


‘*‘an understanding as to the terms 
“upon which the settlements on the 
**Red River should be admitted into 
“the Dominion.” 

With regard to the constitutional 


‘side of the resolution I need say very 


little. The constitution of the Pro- 
vinces is fixed by The British North 
America Act, and following out the 
analogy which exists, and more than 
that,’ ollowing out the, precedents al- 
ready established, we may confidently 
expect that when a Province or 
vinces are established they will be ac- 
corded at least the same constitutions 
which have been piven to the various 
Provinces under 
America Act, and I need not take u 
any more time in dealing with th 
branch of the subject. The more im- 
portant question is: Granted the con- 
stitution, what means for carrying on 
the government will be given to the 
new Province or Provinces which are 


established ? Naturally, in considering. 


this question, we look to the other 

ovinces. Relying on the ‘promises 
which were made, and on the prece- 
dents which have been established, the 
inhabitants of this portion of the Domi- 


nion may fairly claim, when the ques- | 


tion of the financial assistance to be 
given to any Province héreafter to be 
established in this country is consider 
ed, that that assistance will not only 
bear due anal but will bear due 
roportion to that given under The 
tish North ‘Act to the 
other Provinces of the Dominion, I 


° 


e British North | 
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can see no difference between this part 
- of the Dontinion and any other part of 
the Dominion. When people come up 
to this country from the older Pro- 
vinces they do not give up any portion 
of their birthright. It seems to be in 
+ accord with every rule of justice that 
the people of this country should have 
the right to expect, when institutions 
are established similar to those exist- 
ing in the older Provinces, that similar 
financial agsistance will be given to 
them to carry on those institutions. 
The first item we will consider in this 
connection is the item for support of 
government. For this purpose the 
ollowing amounts are given In the 
Provinces : ; , 


Ontarlo ......6.6. cee 380,000 
uebec.... . 70,000 
ova Sootia.......- . 60,000 

New Bruna 7" ». $0,000 

Prinoe Edward Island... + se» $0,000 

British Columbla..........6. 0.65 $5,000 


so that it will be seen that the amount 
is not uniform. There is a limit he- 
tween $80,000 and $30,000 within which 
the amount may be fixed, so there at 
once seems to be ample justification for 
causing enquiries to be made and ne- 
tiations held. Not that $10,000 or 
15,000 more or less in the revenues of 
a Province such as might be established 
in this country will make a tremendous 
difference, but as every dollar counts it 
will be a matter of negotiation whether 
we receive the minimum of $30,000 or 
the maximum of $80,000, On account 
of our liar circumstances we will 
be entitled to the very largest amount 
for this purpose. 
. we next come te the per ca ita 
gran eighty cen r . is 
allowance was ven to the other Pro- 
yinoes, in the jen ze of the Quebec 
utions, for ‘ ." 
When the various Provinces’ went into 
Confederation they gave up their gen- 
eral ‘taxing wer to the Federal 
Government, t is to say, their 
customs bape and for tbe reago n 
they were given this eighty cen r 
head for local purposes. The settle. 
ment of this item is bound to involve 
controversy. The initial and maximum 
pulation upon which the grant is 
based and the intervals of - readjust: 
ment of the nt, vary very essential- 
ly in the several Provinces. Ontario 
and Quebec are 


tia, 

wick, Prince Edward Island and British 
Columbia are paid upon the results. of 
each decenni msus, until the popu- 
‘lation reaches 400,000, which has been 
fixed as the maximum af po ulation 
upon which the grant paid. 

anitoba has been dealt with specially 
in this matter. For some years she 
‘was paid on the basis of a population 


of 150,000, which was in exéess of the 
actual population. The amount of this 
grant is now usted every.two and 


a balf years, upon the result of.a census 
taken every fifth year. As in the other 
Provinces which have been méhtioned, 
Manitoba also has a maximum limit of 
400,000, beyond which this t will 
not increase. I was never able to ex- 
actly understand ‘the principle upon 
which there-should be any such limit 


imposed. Why; for instance, when 
this portion of the country, which is 


increasing and will increase very rapid- . 


ly, attains @ population of © 400,000 


ad 


should, it cease to recelye anything 
more than elghty cents per head on a 
population o ,000, while the Pro- 
vinces of Ontario and Quebec are being 
paid on a population of 1,306,001 a 
111,566 respectively ? ' 
The next question is that of the debt 
allowance. On this question I will 
refer to Mr, (afterwards Sir) A. T. 
Galt’s speeches in the Confederation 
Debates. Mr. Galt was Minister of 
Finance at the time. He was one of . 
the most eminent financiers we ever 
had in Oanada, and was one of the 
Fathers of Confederation. Possibly, 
however, before reading a fow e8 
from Mr. Galt’s speech I might state 
the principle upon which this allow- 
ance is made, A certain amount of the 
indebtedness of the Provinces forming 
the Confederation was assumed by the 
Dominion. Taking population into 
consideration it was fotind that the 
amount of the burden so assumed was 
not equally proportioned, and fixed 
amounts were pared upon as being 
the amounts of debt which would be 
fair and equitable as between the Pro- 
vinees, provision being made by which 
interest is paid upon ‘any difference 
between the amount of debt actuall 
assumed and the. Amount so fixed an 
agreed upon. ow a le enquiry 
might fairly be made as to what was 
the nature of these debts which the 
Government of Canada assumed, and 
which, in ever increasing proportion, 
as our population goes on, we are help- 


_ing to pay off today. Mr. Galt said: 


.« . Itis necessary for us to review the, 
Habiities of each Provinoe, the reasons why 


- That ia to say, bein 


created into « Province she was dealt 
with on the basis of the debt of 1870, 
taken into Con- 
federation at that time Manitoba was 

iven a certain allowance on account of 
he debt of Canada incurred up to 1870, 
and which of course she would receive 
no benefit from and which she would 
have to poy her proportion of interest 
upon. ow, I suppose, as we were 
taken into¢he Union at the same time 
as Manitoba, it may be claimed, in case 
any portion of this country is created 
into a Province, that as we were ad- 
niitted into the Union in 1870, we also 
are only entitled to be dealt with on 
the basis of the debt at that date. But 
that is a proposition to which very few 
people in the Territories, I trust, will 
give their assent, and here again we 

nd a very important subject for nego- 
tiation and enquiry. As the debt al- 
lowance is paid on population all that 
I have said before with regard to the 
census and terms of readjustment will 
equally apply to this item. 

n speaking of this question of debt 
allowance we must not forget that 
there is another side to the account, 
When we make a claim for an allow- 
ance on account of the Provincial debts 
assumed by the Dominion we shall be 
met with a counterclaim in respect to 


the debt incurred by the Dominion or; 


account of the Territories. There seems 
to be a variety of opinion with ard 


to the nature and amount of this debt, - . 


and that also will be a very important 
subject for discussion and nego iation. 
To give an idea of some of the thin 
which have been charged up, or whic 


they were inca e objects which have the Federal authorities seem disposed 
been sought. In doing so the House not to charge as a debt against the West I- 
to that the ine policy has animat- would refer to. statement by 
fa they a TpeAK ihore orectiy ia eating . she late Hon. John Norquay in rt 
thoee of Consda {Quebec and On Mt + made to the lature of MarWtoba in - 


lo today 
The pugilc 
with some’ 


6 respective shores, 
the m whereby the products of their farms 
were to be taken i 


That is one point. Then referring to 


the railway and canal system in Up i 
‘and Lower Canada, the debt for w Neh / 
was assumed by the Confederation, he 


touched on the allowance made to thé 
Maritime Provinces. He said: 

It will beerved. . 
vinces ety income that as regerda these Pro: 
taanetal ollu"In ns Sop ator That 
of Canada (Quebec and Ontario}. 

That is, by the fact that they have re- 
ceived this debt allowance among other, 


_ things. He also showed: that 


By this means provision was in fact made for 
the maintenance of their Jocal _governmenta 
while at the same time a cause of:future com- 
plaint was removed. 


There gre other things which were 
given to Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick, but I need not mention them at 
the mt time. I would again refer 
to the bec Resolutions 
this subject, sections 61, 62, 
not. 
sions of The British North America 
Act, sections 111 to 116, and the subse. 
quent provisions made by Parliament 
when this matter was being readjust-. 
ed, by which an additional amoant of. 


F 


Twill 


them—and -also to the provi- - 


1885. The s ment was made inci- 
dentally to the question of compensa- 


tion for lands. » He says: 


. As an offset to the claims for compensation 


of tho 


before, tha’ ressure of 


olaims in this respect would be a doubtful ady 
’ vantage if any at all. 


‘Because, apparently, the Minister of 
the Interior of the day seemed inclined 
to run up a large debt account-against 
Manitoba, Mr. Norquay came to the 
conclusion that accounte of that nature 
would bring the Province out in debt 


to the Dominion rather than show it. - , 


to have any right to an allowance on 


‘account of the debt of the older Pro-* 
. vinces. The Territories are charged u 


in the Dominion public accounts wit 

a debt of $3,800, 126.48., That includes 
quite a number of items. I have a 
statement of them here, which has been 
officially received in connection with 


‘some correspondence which we have 


had with the Department of the In- 


terior at Ottawa. I will not give all 


the items because they are too numer- 
aus, but I will give sufficient to give 
‘the House some idea of what is cha: 


! ‘ up against the Territories today. ey 
1,990,148 has been assumed the - cha 
Soscinion on account of Provincial in- | 


3 -eonstruction of the Fort William road 


rge $19,000 and more—I will only 
ve round for the construc- 
n of the Fort G road and for the 


o 


, grams, 


‘ae 


in 1889. This is ono of the items which 
the North-West Territories are charged 
with as capital expenditure for the 
benefit of the people of this country. 
Woe are charged with the expenses of 
civil government—travelling expetises, 
arms and ammunition, furniture, sup- 
plies, printing and stationery, ete., at 
fort Garr n 1870, $32,000; we are 
charged §Y8,000 more for the construc- 
tion of the Fort William road, anid 
25,000 more for the construction of the 
Fert Garry road in 187u; for lands and 
canal surveys, $15,000; for boats and 
mail service, $27,000; for the expedi- 
tionary force, $163,000--that is the first 
Red River expedition—and $1,460,000 
for the purchase of that very compre- 
hensive area “‘the North-West Ter- 
‘‘ritories.” The people of the Terri- 
tories, with an ever diminishing area, 
are now charged with all these accounts, 
So I think this item alone will convince 
this House that when this question of 
dobt comes to be adjusted there will be 
considerable room for difference of 
opinion if the Federal authorities hold 
the same views as they do now. = In 
1871 we are also charged with $101,000. 
for travelling expenses, outfit, services, 
supplies for Red River police, Lieu- 
tenant Governor's expenses, relief ser- 
vices, reorganisation of governiment, 
‘Sexpenditure re settlement of difficul- 
‘ties in connection with Red River 
** settlement,” etc.; 884,000 more for the 
Fort William road and $23,000 more for 
the Fort Garry road ; $45,000 more for 
boats for mail service and $510,000 more 
for the expeditionary force. In 1872 
we are charged for travelling expenses, 
special services, telegraph wire, tele- 
furniture, establishment of 
penitentiary, board of health, protec- 
tion of frontier, Dominion lands sala- 
‘ries and expenses, etc., $341,000; trans- 
ri expenses, $214,000; another $10,- 
foo for the construction of the. Fort 
William road; and another $100,000 
for construction of the Fort Garry 
road; compensation for losses arising 
out of the Red River rebellion, etc., 
$82,000; surveys in Manitoba, $117,000; 
expeditionary foree, $83,000. For -1873 
we are charged with expenses con- 
nected with the organisation of govern- 
ment, including, among other things, 
wages paid in connection with the Red 
River route, $91,000. We are charged 
in 1887 with all the rebellion expenses, 
all relief of distress, all the ‘rebellion 
losses commission, and for seed grain, 
in all some $294,000, In 1888 we are 
charged $40,000 for militia in active 
service, seed grain and rebellion losses, 
a total of $549,000, In 1889, $57,000 
chiefly for rebellion losses and militia, 
and soon. These are some of the items 
with which we are charged at present, 
and the House will gather from that, 
that there will be considerable scope 
for discussion on the part of the repre- 
sentatives of the Territories when they 
come to deal with the question of debt. 
[t is a wonder they have not charged 
against us the cost of the wars of 1812 
and 1813, or of the rebellion of. 1837, or 
of the Fenian raid in the later sixties, 
all of which might be equally appro- 
riately charged up to the North-West 
erritories, 

Mr. Bennett: You have nothing to 
show the cost of administering Domi- 
nion lands ? , . 

Mr. Haultain: Yes. There’ are 
figures shown, but I think you will 
find that the receipts and expenditure 
protty well balance each other. The 

mmissioner of Public Works will 


wwobably have these figures and will 
w able to give them. All I will say 
ds that in a general way the land re- 
‘ goipts are more than the expenditure ¢ 
I do not know how much, but con- 
siderably more. 
1 now come to the question of rall- 
way expenditure, which is a very im- 
ortant one in this discussion. In the 
vminion Year Book of 1898 the ex- 
penditure on railways in the Dominion 
Wwas put at 3160,623,557. There is the 
further statement that of this amount 
subsidies to lines each wholly within 
one Province amounted to $48,038,848, 
Now I suppose it would be perfectly 
reasonable for the representatives 
of the Territories to say that we 
should be allowed something in respect 
of all that debt. 
subsidised these roads which are purely 
local in their nature, which are not 
national undertakings except that they 
are ‘‘declared to be for the benefit of 
Canada” in the Acts. To the in- 
terest on that debt the people of the 
North-West Territories contribute, 
man for man, as much as the people in 
any other portion of the country, and 
will contribute every year a very much 
greater amount in the aggregate as 
our population increases. An entirely 
different policy has been followed wit 
regard to the aid given to yailways in 
the Territories. Instead of subsidising 
-Tailways in the Territories at the ex- 
pense of ‘Canada, and the whole of 
Janada sharing in the burden of the 
payment and the people of the Terri- 
tories paying their fair proportion, ¢ 
Dominion of Canada bas gran 
729,130 acres of land in the Te 
as land grants to railways,“some of 
them only partially built-in the Pro- 
vince of Manitoba, and 
ritories at all, some them in both. 
T may. make the further statement 
that no subsidies have been paid to rail- 
ways in the Tetritories excepting one 
amounting to” something over $3,000,- 
000, paid to’ the Crow's Nest Railway 
which is very largely constructed in 
the Province of British Columbia. A 
little over one hundred miles of it 
has been constructed in the‘Nofrth- 
West Territories. Look for a moment 
at the difference of terms: In the 
Provinces the Dominion shoulders 
the whole burden of this experidi- 
ture to the tune of over $48,000,000, 
and we are helping to pay it, while at 
the same time they have retained ail 
their lands and minerals and other 
things which form part of the Pro- 
vincial property. In the Territories 
no money practically has been spent 
for the subsidising of railways; no 
debt is consequently incurred, no bur- 


den consequently hes on the rest of’ 
At the 


the people of: the Dominion. 
same time (this incidentally opens up 
the land question) we are told that the 
land does not belong to us, that it was 
bought for the benefit of the Dominion 
and should be administered as stich. 
The position is perfectly plain and the 
manifest injustice and unfairness of 
' the treatment need hardly be dilated 
upon. If we are to pay our proportion, 
an ever increasing proportion, of the 
interest upon this enormous debt for 
railways built for the benefit of other 
Provinces, why should we not in the 
first place have an allowance made in 
respect of that debt, and in the second 
place an allowance made for the lands 
taken away? This touches the land 
question, but I will not go into that at 
the present moment, think, how- 


‘ 


The Dominion has. 


000, . 


- taxation. 


ever, that so fur se that question {s 
concerned a siifficient reason has beet 
shown for accounts being taken and 
enquiries made and negotiations held 
respecting that very important sub- 
ect, More than that, it is such a 
large, difficult and complicated subject 
that before the census can be taken, 
before the new Parliament can be 
elected, and before new Provinces can 
be established every minute will be 
necessary to be able to arrive at any- 
thing like a aatisfactory conclusion 
with regard to this important side of 
the discussion. 

IL now come to the question of _pro- 
perty. .Under The British North 
America, Act, section 109, all lands, 
mines, minerals and royalties are taken 
to form part of the property of the 
Provinces originally forming the Con- 
federation, Iwill refer just incident- 
ally to one remark of the Hon. (after- 
wards Sir) John A. Macdonald in the 
Confederation Debates, page 40: 


It will be seen that the Local Legislature 
have the control of all local works; and it jaa 
matter of great inportanoe, and one of the 
chief advantages of the Federal Union and of 
loca) Logislatures, that each Provinoo will have 


the power and moans of doveloping ita own ~ 


resources and aiding its own progress_after its 
own fashlop and tn {ts own way. 


Mr. Galt, in 
several remarks regard- 
ing this-Bubject. Among others, he 
this very intportant and signi- 
nt remark : 


It will be observed thut in the plan, posed 
there are certain sources of local rovonuo 
reserved to tho local Governments arising 


course of the same 


J 
* from Territorial domain, lands, mines, eto. 
large 


In the cage of Canada a gum will be 
reecived from these resources, but it may be 
that some of them, such aa the Municipal n 

ind, will become exhausted in course of time. 
We may, however, place just confidence in the 
development of our resopross, and repose in 
the jet that we shall find in our Territorial 
‘domain, our valuable mines and our fertile 
lands, additional sources of revennes far beyond 
the requirements of the public service. 


That is, speaking on behalf of the 
Provinces. . . . 


If, nevertheless, the local revenues become 
inadequate it will bo neceswary 
Governments to have resort to direct tion ; 
and I do not hesitate to_say that one of the 


Pro} 
and that which affords the surest puarantee 
that the people will take a healthy Interest in 
their own affairs and see that no extravagance 
ig committod by those placed in power over 
them, is to be found in the fact thai 
are called upon to administer 
olen heap. eHbUitty rests ee that 

respons! y upon them, 
that responsibility will be,exacted by the peo- 
ple in the most peremptory manner. ¥ : 


Even at that time, even when the Pro- 
vinces had been granted these enor- 
mous and valuable assets in the sha 
of public domain, mines and mine: 

the Hon. Alexander Galt intimates 
that on their being exhausted there 
would have to be a resort to direct 


tainly should be very much nearer 
to it; and if we are to be confronted 


_ with it in that way I think the argu- 


ment is well established that we have 
the right to the same treatment in 
this respect as the older Provinces. 
Another distingaished Canadian, also 
one of the Fathers @ of Confederation, 
on, ) ‘erred 
this matter in t ye ot Tk it 


© course of his speech. - 
He said: : . h 
_Each Province into have charge of its own 
Crown lands, Crown timber and Crown miner — 
als, and ' w: free to take such steps for 


develop: ing them aa cach deonss beey, . 


Ido not altogether believe ° 
it probable that we feet be, but er 
cer 


0) 


_ 


@ 


. to seoure the commencement 


in the Im 


Further on the Hon. Mr. Holton, in- 
terrupting Mr, Brown, said: 
Unfortunately for your argument, the lands 
wiJl be in the hande of the local Govornmenta, 
Mr. Brown replied : . ° 
So much the better. My hon. friend can 
manage his public lands in Lower Canada as 
he likes, and we will manage ours, 
Those are the views of the leading 
men at that time with regard to the 
importance of these lands and the right 
to them. This is the most important 
item, on the financial aide, of the Con- 
federation compact, and it is perfectl 
safe to say that Confederation woul 
never have m accomplished, and 
there never would have been a Domin- 
ion of Canada if there had been any 
uestion of the giving up of the pub- 
Hc domain by .the inces to the 
Federal authorities, certainly not with- 
out a very ample consideration to be 
paid for them. x 
Tho principle of the right of a Pro- 
vince to its public domain is admitted. 
When we say we will have to make a 
claim in respect of lands 


we not 
intimating that the claim is ghtolutely 
denied. The claim has been’ admitted 


Ev one of the original 
Confederating Provinces hay its lands. 
British Columbia lias its lands; Prince 
Edward Island did not have any land, 
so an annual grant of $45,000 is given 
instead; Manitoba has been granted 
av allowance In “lieu of landa,”, Just” 
to emphasise these remarks let me refer 
to tish: Columbia and ita title to the 
land. One of the terms and conditions, 
upon which that colony entered the 

nion was the immediate construction 
by the Domiuion of a railway connect- 
ing British Oolumbia with Eastern 
Canada. The eleventh clause of the 
address of both Houses of the Parlia- 
ment of Canada and of the Legislative: 
Council of British Columbia, as quoted 
a 
May 16, 1871, ting the Province 
of British Colum reads : 

The Government of the Dominion undertako 


ultaneously, 
within two e Unios 


Colum wi 
and further to secure 
way within ton years 


Order in Council of | 


” and other 
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belong to British Columbia. 

Mr. Haultain: As my hon. friend 
says, the minerals still belong to Bri- 
tish Columbia, So for the rocky belt 
of land runying alongside the Canadian 
Pacific Ra‘ way British Columbia is 
receiving the handsome allowance of 
$100,000 per year, which we are helping 
to pay. at hag been done in our 
case? The Canadian Pacific Railway 
land grant is made on the assumption 
that the Territories are the property 
of Canada, and Canada has a right to 
deal with the public domain of the 
Territories for Dominion purposes. 


Then what are the conditions which. 


have been offered to the colony of 
Newfoundland? Among other thin 


it has been offered an nmount of $150,- | 


000 a year for which it is to give up its 

ublic domain. The area of that colony 
a less than that of the Province of 
Manitoba, only being about 42,000 
aquare miles, or leas than one seventh 
of the area represented in this House. 
There is a proposition made to New- 
foundland.: hy should. there be any 
distinction made between us and them? 
They certainly are an independent 
colony, but as a matter of ‘fact th 
possess no greater righta ta the lands 
of the colony than do we to tte lands 
of the Territories. - . 

I would like to refer to the map 
again. It is claimed that the Dominion 
has “purchased” these Territories, and 
that they are to be administered for 
the benefit of the whole of the Dowi- 
nion, I have already shown that a 
portion of the area admitted in 1870 
included a portion of Ontario and an 
enormous strip of land in the Province 
of Quebec. © later than in 1828 the 
southern portion of the District of 


Ungava—s portion of: the land which 
it is claim: and in 


was “pure ;” 

respect of which #}, ,000 was paid— 
was by an Act of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment added to the Province of Quebec. 
If the lands in the west were ‘ pur- 
‘‘ chased” by the Federal Government 
for the benefit, of the Dominion, so 
equally was that portion. which has 
been added to the Province of Quebec, 
and if the former are to be administer- 
ed for the benefit of the Dominion of 
Canada the latter should not be made 
au exception. If it is made an exce 

tion then the position is that the ric 

Province of Quebec with -all its lands 


natural its pos- 
session under the com: 
has: this additional. amount of 

iven to it as'a free gift, while other 
ands similarly acquired are denied to 
us heréion the ground that they mast 
be-administered for the benefit ‘of the 
whole Pominion. 

Now’ what does the Dominion claim ? 
They make several claims. They claim, 
to begin with, that they “ purchased ” 
thie country. 7 
citing the American precedent with 
regard to Territories, they propose to 

hold the public domain from an 
new Province, as in the case of - 
toha, and to 
porposes. In ‘addition they point to 
he expenditure incurred in the West 
as ano 


Mr, Bennett: And the minerals still 


Then they gay, that,: 


inister it for Federal | 


ffset to any claim for lands. | 


, It being half past five o'clock the 
Speaker left the chair until eight 
o'clock, when 

Mr. Haultain, continuing, said: Mr. 
Speaker, shortly before you left the 
chair this afternoon I referred to the 
importance that was attached to Pro- 
vinoiat ownership of the public domain 
in the Wonfederation discussion, and 
what a very important item “in the 
Provincial neial terms it was con- 


and mifterals are and will be to any 
Province or Provinces which may be 
established in this country. I showed 
how The British North "Kmerica Act 
recognised the right of the Provinces 
to their lands, and how subsequently, 
in the negotiations which took place 
for the tnission of other. colonies, 
this principle was recognised ; in the 
case of Prince Edward Island a grant 
being given because they bad not any 
public lands; in the case of Manitoba, 
& grant being given because the public 
lands were withheld. In the case of 
British Columbia their right was re- 
cognised, of course, because the lands 
belonged to the colony, but an import- 
ant concession was made to them in 
the'‘shape of an annual subsidy of $100,- 
000, which we are. helping to pay, for a 
narrow strip of rocks on either. side of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway. Then 
again, how this principle. was recognis- 
further, and is recognised today in 
the standing offer to the colony of 
Newfoundland of $150,000 per year if 
they turn over the public domain to 
the Federal Government upan enterin: 
the Union. I had begun to discuss a 
the time you left the chair what the 
Dominion claims to our Iands are. 
Before I go any further I should like 
to explain that I stopped short. at each 
point of what might be called the 
practical side of pei _rhat it is say, I 
ve only develo 6 argument u 
to the point that _a reasonable claitn 
can be made; and that these are open 
uestions which must be settled when 
the establishment of a Province in any 
part of these Territories is being dis- 
cussed. The financial necessity for a 
change, a comparison of our present 
financial condition aud that’ which 
might exist under a different constitu- 
tion, the pecuniary side ef the claim 
for Jands, I ant going to leave, and pro- 
rly so, to niy colleague the ‘Territorial 
urer who, in his official capacity, 
has to deal with subjects of revenue 
and of expenditure. . . 
‘Now the American cedent has 


. been quoted by the Dominion Govern- 


ment on more than one occasion as a 
reason why a different course on the 
land question should be followed in the 
case_of Manitoba and presumably of 
the Territories, to that which was laid 
down by The British North America 
Act 1867: the American precedent of 
holding the lands of the Great. West 


for general pw and not givin 
. ge purposes hey AL 


‘them up to new States as 
formed, or to the various. Territories 
as they were first. ised. Without 


. going into history too minutely, Imight 
say im 


t discussion upon th 
tant subject arose ali at the v 


most 

ey aré not only withholding the’ dawn of the history of the Uni 
la from us’ because of the eped States, This was carried on. during 
“4. ;” but they are also asking the revolutionary period, many 
‘us to pay our share of the interest on “years fo oue of the most impor- 
6: - the. sub; of diacussion in grees. 
amount of the Rupert's Land loan of... I will refer anyone who wishes to pur- 
-te still tanding sue this su farther to. a very in- 


ad 
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in the United States, which is contain- 
ed in volume four of tho ‘Johns Hop- 
‘kins University Studies in Historical 
“and Political Science.” In the United 
Stntea somo of the‘'land states" which 
had been formed practically prior to 
the revolutionary poriod, and which 
traced thoir title to the lands through 
the royal grants, in many instances, 
had a very large amount of public 


_ lands; while as the United States de- 
_ veloped, and as new States were form. 


ed, tha"“question of holding the land 
for the benefit of the central Govern- 
ment became a very live one. 1 
will refer only to one or two state- 
ments in this volume at the present 
time for the purpose of giving some 
idea of what the question was. A 
committee of Congress, of which 
Henry Clay, the celebrated American 
statesman was chairman, had referred 
to them the whole question of the 
lands, and in a portion of their report 
they made the following statement : 

Tt is diffloult to conceive a queation of ter 


magnitude than that of relinquishing this im- 
monse amount of national property. 


That is, giving up the lands of the vari- 
ous States. The argument was, of 
course, all in favour of the system 
which has been adopted, but an argu- 
ment which so far as we are conoerned, 
does not apply—a precedent which | 
do not see any reason for being quoted, 
and a policy which I do not see any 
reason for being followed, seeing that 
it is in direct opposition to the policy 
of The British North America Act, and 
is in direct opposition to the foundation 
principles of Confederation. I would 
now like to refer to the Imperial prac- 
tice with regard to colonial public 
lands, for after all, if there is any pre- 
cedent to be followed, I prefer to go to 


_ the old country rather than to the 


other side of the line. We have never 
yet been obliged to go there for con- 
stitutional precedents, and to do so in 
this important matter, when the whole 
of our constitution is based, in the 
words of the Quebec Resolutions, ‘‘ on 
‘the well understood principles of the 
‘* English constitution,” is an unneces. 
sary departure from established prin- 
ciples and practice. The old Imperial 
theory was stated in eloquent terms 
by Lord Durham, whose report is still 
one of the most itnportant public docu- 
ments in Canadian history. Lord Dur- 
ham in his report says: 


The country which bas founded and main- 
tained these colonics at a vast oxpenditure of 
blood and treasure may justly expect ita com- 
pensation in turning their unappropriated re- 
rources to the account of Its own redundant 
population ; thes are the rightful “patrimony 
o e English people, the ample appanage, 
which God°and nature have set aside in the 
Now World, for those whose lot haa assigned 
them an insufficient portion intheold,. . .. 
Under wise and free institutions these t ad- 
vantages may yot be secured to your Majéaty's 
subjecta, and a connection, secured by the Hnk 
of kindred origin and mutual benefits, may oon- 
tinue to bind to the British Rmpire the ample 
territories of its North American Provinces, 
and the large ‘and flourisbin pkoPulation by 
which thoy will assuredly be 6 . 


Later on Lord Grey asserted the same 
principle that the lands were not for 
the benefit of the colonists but should 
belong tothe Empire. In adispatch to 
Captain Fitz Roy, R.N., when gover- 
nor of one of the Australasian colonies, 
Lord Grey says: 

The.waste lands of the vast colonial posses: 
sions of tho British Empire ore held tho 
Crown, as trustee for the inhabitants of that 
Empire at large. and not for the inhabitanta of 
the particular Province, divided by arbitrary 
geographical limite, in which any such waete 


land happons to be situate. Otherwise the oon- 
soquenco would follow that the fret inhabitanta 
of those vast Provinces (if ing thone repro- 
sontative inatitutions which arleo as of right in 
omdinary British Colonies) aro indefoasibly on- 
titled to administor all the landa and land 
revenno of tho Groat unoxplored tract onlled a 
Provinoe, of which thoy may oooupy an oxtre- 
mity, wholly without rogard to the nation which 
has founded the sottlomont, perhaps at groat 
oxpennd, In ordor toserve aaa home for bor own 
omigrants and a market for her own industry. 


That was the Downing Street policy 
of the time; and was the policy then 
accepted by all classes of British states- 
men; but, as Mr. H. BE. Egerton, in his 
invaluable ‘‘Short History of British 
“Colonial Policy,” points out’ in dis- 
cussing this subject: 

It was, howevor, whon it becamo necossary to 
translate these admirable theories into practice 
that tho real difficulties began. In tho cade of 
Canada these difficulties proved {nsurmount- 
able. : 

Later on, referring to the land ques- 
tion, Mr. Egerton says: ° 

We have already seon that all English statos- 
men started with the firm intention to vontroi 
the Crown lands in tho hands of tho mother 
country, but the practical difficulties in the way 
proved insurmountable. 

And I might say that this principle has 
ever since been carried out and adopted 
with regard to Canada, with regard to 
the Australian colonies and New Zea- 
land. In 1890, when a self governin 
constitution was given to the colony o: 
Western Australia, it was distinctly 
laid down in the Imperial Act that 
“the entire management and control 
‘‘of the waste lands shall be vested in 
“the Legislature of the Province.” I 
have shown that the Imperial prece- 
dent and theory for a number of 
years was that the lands should be ad- 
ministered for the benefit of the Em- 
pire and should not belong to the colo- 
nies, but when they came to put this 
theory into practice they were obliged 
to relinquish it and yield to the just 
claims of the colonists in every purt of 
the Empire the right to use their own 
resources. Now in what position do 
we stand towards the people of Canada 
and towards the Dominion of Canada ? 
Do we not to a large extent stand in 
exactly the same relation towards the 
Dominion as the Dominion formerly 
stood towards the mother country ? 
We are practically a colony, within a 
colony, and’ we stand exactly in the 
same relation. We are dependent upon 
the Dominion for our constitution and 
for the financial assistance which is 
necessary and will be necessary, for the 
carrying on of our self governing insti- 
tutions, so that an exact analogy éxists. 
We stand precisely in the same rela 
tion, and T claimin that we should be 
dealt with in a similar way. For after 
all, what policy has put the Dominion 
Government or the Dominion Parlia- 
ment in the ition of being able to 
rant or to withhold the control of the 
ands? The very policy I have men- 
tioned, which was pursued by the colo-, 
nial office in the case of the older. 
Canadian colonies, which was adopted 
by the framers of our Federal constitu- 
tion and which we must ask to be con- 
tinued in our case, All we say to the 
Dominion is this: If you are in the 
sition of being able to grant or with- 
old the control of our lands on account 
of the adoption of such a policy by the 


ry to be looking to the 
nited States for precedents or reviv- ’ 


ing at Ottawa the oxploded doctrines 
of Downing Street. 
What was the intention of the 


rinciple of The British North Amer- 
oa Act? What idea runs through 
the negotiations which took place 
when the country was being uired 
by the Dominion? I have already 

one over that und and have 
shown that throughout the negotia- 
tions and the Acts the principle is 
firmly and fully embodied that the 
lands and the mines and the minerals 
belong to the Provinces whether they 
came in of their own accord or were 
afterwards bor be established. With 
regard to the relation betweer the 
Territories and the Federal authorities 
‘IT would quote a recent article by Pro- 
fessor Judson, on The Constitution and 
Territories of the United States : 


Doee such a legal relation betweon the Feder- 
al Governmont and the Federal Territories im- 
ply tyranny! By nd moans. 6 
of the colonial system im yoverament, of 
colonies primarily for tho efit of the mother 
country. It was against such & syetem that the 
American colonies of Great Brite in and of Spain 
revolted and ostablished {i r independence, 
Tho new conception of colonics implies their 

vornmont primarily for thoir own benefit. It 
is this conception which taday unites Canada 
aud Groat Britain by bonds nore delicate then 
silk and yet stronger than steol. . 
It is simply the application of this par- 
ticular principle of justice that we ask 


for when the time comes for us to take -— 


our place in the scheme of Oonfedera- 
tion as a Province. 

But after all, what is the title of the 
Dominion to these lands? There is 
nothing in the public documents, there 
is nothing in the Acts, there is nothing 
in the Orders in Council, there is noth- 
ingin the Deed of Surrender—in fact 


there is nothing in any document I> 


have been able to discover which has 
given it anything more than a right of 


administration. As the House will 


recollect, The British North America 
. Act 1867 and the Order in Council give 
simply: a right te make laws for the 
** peace, order and good government,” 
and other words of sivnilar effect. 


There is a difference between proprie- - 


tary rights and legislative jurisdiction 
which has been very definitely esatab- 
lished. The right of property is one 
thing, the right to administer property 
is another thing. And I woul refer to 
a celebrated case which was decided 
not very long ago by the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council in England, 
~f case in which the question of the 
control of the fisheries arose as be- 
tween the Dominion authorities and 
the Provinces. Lord Herschell, in 


giving judgment on behalf of the com- 


mittee said : 


Before approaching the particular question sub- 
mitted, their lordbips think it well to advort 
to certain genoral considerations which must be 
ateadily kept in view and w 
lost sight of in some of the argumenta pre- 
: to their Jordabi: . 


aro yested tn the 
Crown or what public rights o: is respect:of 
therm. Whether 8 lake or riror be rested in the 


ate, it is equally Crown property, and the rights 
of the public in af it, cxce fthe ents 
they may be modified by legislation, are pre- 

the same. The answer, therefore, to such 
questions as thoee adverted to would not assist 


lar 
the property is routed inthe Pomieierce vehe 
there is a broad distinction between tary 
rights and legislative ‘urisdiction. 7h Bn t 
such juriediction j anata 


1s 


me me eee ian ieee Ti i ee a 


proprictal rig te in reapect to it were trane- 
‘errad to tho Dominion. There ia no prosump- 
tion that beoausc legislative Jurisdiction was 


righte wero transferred on Tee maton of 


‘tin mind that thers Is a broad distinc- 
‘tion between proprietary rights and 
“legislative jurisdiction.” he fact 
that jurisdiction is conferred upon the 
Dotuinion Legislature affords no evi- 
dence that. any Toprie tighte are 
traneferred to the Dominion. What- 
ever rights existed in the Provinces at 
the time of the passing of the Act of 
1867 were hot transferred to the Do- 
minion of Canada, except where they 
may have been transferred to the Do- 
minion by: express enactment. Now 
the lands of this country stand in very 
much the same position. No proprie- 
tary rights have ever been transferred 
to the Dominion. Right of administra- 
tion, right of establishing laws for the 
peace, order and food overnment of 
this country have been given, and these 
are the on uy rights by the 
Dominion Government, and it is only 
by virtue of the Acts conferring those 
rie hts that any right to take the land 
of this country and administer it for 
the benefit of Canada can be. olaiimed. 
There is another case, the case of the 
St. Catharines Milling Company, which 
carries.out the same idea, Under the 
91st section of The British North Amer- 
ica Act the Dominion Parliament has 
wer to make laws for ‘Indians and 
‘lands reserved for the Indians.” Thees 
are the words of the Act. These are 
more definite than any power which 
they have to make laws with to 
the lands of this country. In the Pro- 
vince of Ontario the Indian title to 
certain lands was extinguished by the 
Federal authorities, and then a conflict 
arose between the Federal: authorities 
and the Province as to the ownership 
_of the lands, It was held that the 
Indian ¢ title was only a burden on tbe 
nd, to use the language of the repo 

as Indians had not the right to the fee 
simple, and that the land had been sur- 
rendered to the Crown. “The Indian 
title being extinguished in 1873 the 
title to the land was claimed ‘the 


ion authorities. I will refer to: 


the gases on The British North America 
Act. for the purpose of pointing out 
what the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council considered was the 
policy of The British North America 
Act with regard to this question : 

» however, unable ar- 
wont een ergunie oror the Tocoinion fotaded 
on section 91. so > . 


That was, that the Dominion had the 
aver to the lands is betanse they were 
ven the make laws - 
“ Indians and’ lands peoerved for 

« fadians.” The decision continues: 


Th be lori bility that th 
Bese tena re pecker ase 


se branch of the statutc 
Ree eee ee eee tuted to dentro 
‘. e 

ithe Proviness of rights which are 


: the ¢ inefoution of revonug aad smote The fact 
re iat ae 


oe 


ulon fa hot In tho loast degree inconniatent with 
tho right of the Provinces toa benoflolal intores' 
{n those lands, available to them as a source o! 
revenue wheonevor tho cstate of the Crown in 
disoncumbored of tho Indian title. 


It will be unnecessary and*almost out 
of place for me to attempt to make a 
legal argument on this point at the 
present time. I refer to these cases 
as illustrating what the opinion of the 
highest judicial body in the Empire ja 
reapecting the difference between the 
roprictary right to and legislative 
urisdiction over lands within a Pro- 


vince, and the policy in that regard of 


‘The British North America Act. With 


respect to The British North Amorjca 
Act and its construction I will also 
quote a short e from the argu- 
mont addressed to the Judicial Com- 


mittee in the case I have just cited, by 
Mr. Mowat, then Attorney General for 
Ontario, and Mr. Edward Blake, who 


acted as counsel for the Province: 


With regard to the wpPlication of The British 
North America Act and tho conatruotion to bo 
placed upon i, it was submitted that that Act 
should be on al ootastons interproted ina C, 
Uberal and comprehensaiye spirit, considering 
the magnitude of the subject with whioh it pur 
ports to deal in a very fow words, Tho gonoral 
sechome, purpose and intent of the Act should bo 
borne in mind. The scheme {a to cronte a Fed- 
eral Union consisting of sovora) entitio The 
urpess was at the samo tino to preserve the 
vin not au fractions of a unit but as units 
of a multiple. Tho Provinces are to be on an 
ual footing. The ownership and dovolopmont 
of Crown lands and tho revenues therefrom are 
to be left to the Provinces in which they arc 
aituated. As to legilative powers, it is the 
cou Pc (a toy meme 
propacrary Where property in intouted to goto 
the Dominion it Js specifically nted, oven 
though legiulative authority over It may alroady 
ie es yeuted in the Dominion. Itie contrary 
to thésptrit of the Act to hold that tho nt of 
1 vo power over lands reserved for the 
Indians carries with it by implication a grant of 
proprictary right. 
Of course we stand in a somewhat 
different ition, but there is a dis- 
tinct an ogy. The right of adminis- 
tration has been given to tha Dominion 
and nothing more. They have only been 
given power to make provision for the 
administration, order and 
vernment of this country, and there 
3 not a single clause in any of the Acts 
giving ‘the Dominion the proprietary 
Tight in the lands, and there is-nota 
single word conferring anything but a 
right of administration on the Domi- 
nion Parliament. |The proprie 
right still remains in the wn, aD 
on the, ana of dealing with the 
other ‘Provinces, following out the 
policy. of The British North America 
Act, I think we could establich « 
very fair claim to be heard with re- 
gard to our right to a beneficial in-- 
terest in the lands of the Territories— 
that is, the rights of any Province | 
which may hereafter be established in 
the Teyritories. a 
Now the claim to the land being ad- 
mitted, opens up at once some very | 
Jarge questions. It opens up all the: 
previous dealings with the lands and 
practically puts the Dominion in the 
tion of trustee for the Province or 
vinces which ma: established 
hereafter in the est. I. do not . 
pro to go into that branch of the 
subjects and all I will say with regard 


to it is that even by the very meneral 


way in which I have dealt w . 
think I have established that there is 
ample ground for asking that ‘‘ac- 
** counts be taken, enquirtes made, and 
eee eat weould any part of this 
sideo would any o 
country be entitled to? is not a subject 
aod 


if 


‘and 


* Canadian 


for mo to discuss at the present mo- 
mont. For, after all, we are not now 
confronted with that, but simply with 
the fact that m very important right 
exista, u right, the establishment of 
which means everything so far as the 
future of this country is concerned. I 
would not like to oxcite too great 
hopes on the part of any member of 
thie House, or the people of this coun. 
try, with regard to this question; a 
long time has elapsed, many things 
have been done, many vested interes 
have been created, and_ such large 
financial difficulties stand in the way, 
all of which will have to be taken into 
account. Butat the same time I he- 
lieve we should be entitled to a large 
amount of consideration, and if our 
claim is recognised, any Province 
which might established in this 
country would be inly in as good 

ition as any of the other Provinces 
which originally fopmed the Confeder- 
ation, ‘ 

There is another question which it: 
will be necessary to discuss and negoti- 
ate with regard to, and that is the 
question of railway exemptious. A 
large number of exemptions have been 

ven in thie country, practically at 

© expense of this country, and some 
of them have been given in perpetuity. 
which means that rpetual tax will 
be levied upon'the people of this coun- 
try. The exemptions which have been 
iven to the Cgnadian Pacific Railway 

‘ompany will be found set out in the 
Cauadian Pacific Railway Act, being 
chapter 1 of the Statutes of 1881, an 
Act which is well worth the study of 
every member of this House, and in- 
deed of every man in the Territories, 
Here are the exemptions : Lo 

The Canadian Pacific Railway, and all ata- 
Hane a alin es, ee ite Ca 
and appurtenances Tequired aad used for the 
construction and working thereof, ond tho 
capital stock of the company shall be forevet tree 
from taxation by the Dominion, or by any Pro- 
vince hereafter to be established, or by 
municipal corporation therein. 


That means that the company is ex- 
empted now in the Territories, as we 
are simply delegates of the Dominion, 
I be exempt forever: in any 
Province hereafter to be established .in 
the Torritories to the extent mentioned 
in the section quoted. I have: shown 
that by the Quebec Resolutions at 
least, the object of establishing com- 
munication with the Great West was 
not particularly to open up the lands. 
of the Great West, not particularly 
for the benefit of the Great West, but 
that it was for the benefit of the 
original Confederating Provinces, I 
will just refer to that section n, 
because I think it is worth dwelling 
upon. It is ‘section 69 of the Quebec 
lutions and reads aa follows : 


The communications with the North-Western 
Aeros: and th ; 


to the Federated Provinces, 


and 
, socuted at the carllest possible period that the 


etate of the finances wil) 


That is the lan of the Que 


_ Resolutions, Now, in order to esta 


lish commenication with the country. 
which was a matter of the “highest 
ane an agrestae jement to bad th 
“ yinces,” an mn : e 
Paci Railway was entered 
fnto and various inducements were 
offered to the constructing company. 
An enormous land grant was given at 
‘ 


the sole expense of the West, which is - 


in addition bearing its proportionate 
share of the financial assistance given 
to the railway company. In addition 
to that we have levied upon us forever 
a tax in the shape of the exemptions [ 
have just referred to. And there is 
another part of the exemption clause 
which at the present time affects the 
people of the Territories more nearly 
han that already quoted. The ex- 
emption of the railway, stations, rol- 
ling stock, otc., can only affect the 
comparatively limited portion of the 
country through which the railway 
actually runs. But the further ex- 
emption which reads: 
and tbe lands of the company, In the North- 
West Territories, until thoy are cithor sold or 
gccupled. shall aleo bo freo fron such taxation 
for © yoars aftor the grant thereof from the 
Crown, 
atfects nearly every part of the coun” 
try. Every school and local improve- 
ment district, as well as every munici- 
pality, hag already felt this burden. 
which, according to the interpretation 
placed upon the words “ grant thereof 
‘*from the Crown” by some authori- 
ties, coupled with the inexplicable delay 
in finally settling the land subtidy, 
bids fair also to become perpe' . 
We not only have aclaim to considera 
tion on account of these exemptions 
but also on account of the land subsidy 
iven to the Canadian Pacific Rallway 
ompany. Although this point is 
covered by the 


importance to merit some special at- 
tention. The aid given to the Company 
consisted of a subsidy in land and a 
subsidy in money. The subsidy in 
money is borne by Canada as a whole, 
and we have to bear our just share of 
the burden thus created. But the 
land subsidy is exclusively frented out 
of the lands of the West. is railway 
was not built for the benefit of the 
West; it was for the benefit of the 
Federated Provinces and to keep faith 
with the Province of British Columbia. 
If the whole of this prairie region had 

nm desert waste the railway would 
still have had to be built. I simply 


point out the unfairness of the treat-' 


ment. None of the Provinces di- 
rectly contributed one cent or one 
acre towards the construction of this 
railway. They only help indirectly, in 
the same way as we do, towards pay- 
ing the interest on the debt incurred 
in connection with the money subsidy, 
We, on the contrary, have had eigh- 
teen million acres of our own lands 
taken to assist this national under- 
taking and are also called upon to help 
to pay for seven million acres of our 
own land, which was first given to the 
company and afterwards bought back 
from it, as well as to bear the .burden 
of the extraordinary exemptions Thave 
already referred to. This does not 
seem to ine to be a fair mode of dealing 
with us, and when the terms and con- 
ditions upon which any Province or 
Provinces are to be erected in these 
Territories are being considered these 
will be some of the unds for a very 
considerable claim for fiuancial assis- 
tance. 

We shall also bave to consider the 
question of the schoal lands. That 
question has been up in Manitoba for a 
great many years, and it is a subject 
which , wil a matter for discussion 


general argument on | 
“debt” and “ lands,” it is of sufficient - 


—— ee 


and for negotiation in our case. Mani- 
toba has not yet been able to obtain 
control of her school lands, and there 
is no reason to suppose that the atti- 
tude of Parljament will differ in the 
case of any Province or Provinces 
horeafter established in the Territories. 
The per capita grant, the debt allow- 
ance, the quest 
question of the railway exemptions 
and the question of the school lands 
are all subjects for enquiry, for the 
taking of accounts, for negotiation, for 
discussion. I think I have said quite 
enovgh to convince the House that no 
agreement will be arrived at or can be 
arrived atin a day. Upon matters of 
this sort upon which such a tremen- 
dous variety of opinion exists, and 
must exist as between the representa- 
tives of the West and the Federal 
Goverument, I say no agreement can 
be arrived at in a day, or a year, or 
without a large amount of negotiation. 
I hope, sir, I have established a suffi- 
cient ground for asking this House to 
say that enqujries should ‘‘be made 
“and accounts taken with a view to 
“the settlement of the terms and con- 
“ ditions-upon which the Territories or 
‘“‘any part thereof shall be established 
‘aga Province,” and that a proposition 
Tshould ‘be submitted to the people of 
the Territories, through their represen- 
tatives, before any final action is taken. 
We will not at this time, I will not at 
least, anticipate these negotiations. 
We are not in a position to do that. I 
have simply attempted to indicate in a 
general way what the subjects for ne- 
gotiation are. ll we have to do at 
the present time is to convince the peo- 
ple of the Territores that these subjects 
are importantenough to negotiateabout 
and that the time has come, considerin 
the magnitudeof thequestionsinvolved, 
for beginuing these negotiations. But 
there must bea certain amount of con- 
cession and compromise. We shall 
never be able to arrive at a reasonable 
settlement if we sit down and say we de- 
mand this or that or the other thing 
without reference to actual conditions 
and the. history of the whole subject. 
ek reasonable time fer consideration will 
requ y bot en ting par- 
ties. The number and the m nitude 
of the questions involved justify an 
enquiry, and ample time must be given, 
and there is not too much time in the 
period I have mentioned—that is 
tically the term of the existence of this 


Legislature. All the Provinces, that is, : 


any Province which may be establish 

in this country, will be equally affected 
by the matters I have mentioned. No 
matter whether any hon. gentlerhan 
wishes one Province to be established, 
or wishes ten Provinces to be estub- 
lished, these things must be settled, 
and the one Province, or each of the 
ten Provinces will beequally interested 
in a satisfactory solution of. the pro- 
blems I have suggested. I need hard! 
dwell again on the necessity for unani- 
mity. lf we are not unanimous we are 
not going to accomplish much. Our 
individual opinion will not be of much 
use unless backed up by a strong public 
opinion. The duty of every member of 
this House'is to develop that public 
opinion by discussion and to bring 
these matters before the People of the 
country in order to show them that 
there are large interests at, stake, and 
that they have many claims and righte 

¢, 


ion of the lands, the . 


which it may be they have hitherto 
not realised, and which can only be 
established by the fullest enquiry and 
pegotistion. | Ex rated claima me 

made, and possibly have been e 
but the matters which [ have referred 
to are not matters of fanoy or speculs- 
tion. We have an enormous country 
with tremendous interesteand analmost 
boundless future. We should not be 
staggered by the redlidation of the 
splendid heritage we are entitled to 
but should rather be uplifted and urged 
on to try to establish these rights and 
panes these claims satisfactorily ad- 
usted. 

{ will now conclude by a4 reference to 
a fact which possibly is not well known 
to all the members of this House. That 
very table, sir, is the original Confeder- 
ation table. The Fathers of Confeder- 
ation, I believe, in the year 1865, some 
thirty five years ago, sat around that 
table and framed the constitution 
under which the Dominion of Canada 
was established, framed the constitu- 
tion under which we are working and 
under which all the older Provinces 
were united into one t Oonfedera- 
tion. What the work of that Con- 
federation was is much more eloquently 
stated by one of the Fathers of .Con- 
federation (the late Honourable George 
Brown) than auy words.of mine can do, 
and I will quote him to show what the 
scheme was which those men at that 
day evolved and worked out around 


that very table in front of you. Mr. . 


Brown ‘said :. 


The bold scheme in your hands is nothing Jes4 . 
than to father all these countrios inte one—to | 


nise ibem all under one ernment, with 
the provection of the Britta Bag, and in bearti- 


ea pte eae eae ee iors sa 

atrive 

Fait ant ite, "ana Chehtinlsy esas 
> Bl ai ~ 

out ¢ a land. ° = e 


A member interrupted and asked the 
uestion: “When?” to which the 
on. Geo. E. Cartier replied : 

soon.” Mr. Brown then p 


The whol of Confederation 
not be renilgnd in the lifetime of feders who now 
hear me. We imagine not such a atructyro 
can be built ina month or in a year. What we 
Propose now is to lay the foundations: of the 
machinery at wilt one ine ere mantel 
from the Atiantic to the Paclic. . 

That is one of the objects to which 
the Confederation Conference practi- 
cally pledged iteelf at that time ang on 
that occasion. Thirty five years later 
we are practically setting in motion, if 
T may use the term, or beginni ‘the 


“Ve P 
ed: > 


‘taovement which has for its object the 


fulfilment of the scheme of ‘Confedera- 
tion by completing the chain of Pro- 
vinces from ocean to ocean. I would 


ask the House during this discussion to - 


emulate the patriotism and broadmind- 
edness of the men and the deliberations 
of that time. I would ask hon. mem- 
bers of this House to banish from their 
minds all local and selfish and partisan 
ideas on this occasion, and, in the lan- 
guage of one of the Fathers of Confed- 
eration, ‘‘to sit down and discuss ‘the 
“ nguments presented in the earnest 

and candid spirit of men bound hy 
“the sume interests, seeking a common 
“ one and loving the same country.” 


claima may . 


vi 


